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MONDAY, MAY 5, 1952 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in Room 
224, Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators O’Mahoney, Hayden, Maybank, McClellan, 
Ferguson, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, Thye, and McCarthy. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


STATEMENTS OF GEN. OMAR N. BRADLEY, CHAIRMAN, JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF; GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES ARMY; ADMIRAL DONALD B. DUNCAN, VICE 
CHIEF, NAVAL OPERATIONS; GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG, 
CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; AND GEN. L. C. 
SHEPHERD, COMMANDANT, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


MAINTAINING A SOUND ECONOMY 


Senator O’Manonery. The committee will please come to order. 

Gentlemen, in the development of the problem that the Appropria- 
tions Committee has with respect to money which is to be allowed to 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal year 1953, I think it is fair 
to say that the members are all acutely aware of the fact that if the 
United States is to successfully carry the leadership in its present 
effort to save the world from a third war by preventing Russian 
aggression, it is essential first of all that we maintain a sound economy 
in that stage. The greatest danger to sound economy is inflation, 
increasing costs of materials we buy for war, and increasing costs of 
the materials that the people buy for their ordinary living and civilian 
occupations. 

There is no doubt, economically speaking, that deficit financing 
drives prices up. If the cost of living should continue to rise, it 
would, in my judgment, and I think it is the judgment of all who 
view the problem—certainly it is the judgment of the Joint Economic 
Committee who have filed several reports to this effect—it would 
not only cause the increase in the cost of everything in the market 
for the Government and for the people themselves, but would also 
undermine the capacity of the people to carry the burden. 
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I think military experiences have always been inflationary. They 
are inflationary in Europe as much as they are here in the United 
States, and that is why we find in some of these western European 
countries a feeling among a substantial number of people that they 
will not pay the taxes that are essential to buy the military equipment 
which is necessary for the NATO program. In our own country it 
is clear that this Congress is not going to increase revenue. The 
budget which was presented to the Congress contained an estimate 
of the $14 billion deficit. That is to say, the recommended expendi- 
tures were $14 billion more than the estimated receipts. The esti- 
mated receipts were about $71 billion, and the expenditures about 
$85 billion. 

It is clear that on a cash bas's, that is to say, by the use of all funds 
that come into the Treasury of the United States, including the so- 
called trust funds, social security funds and the like, and by an over-all 
reduction of $5 billion in the outlay, we could bridge this gap to the 
tune of about $10 billion. 

I do not need to say to you gentlemen that the administrative 
budget of $14 billion and cash budget at $10 billion are two different 
things. 

Now, the testimony which lias been reeeived by this committee from 
the civilian Secretaries has been to the effeet that the limitation on 
expenditures, which is contained in the House bill, would require the 
cancellation of contracts for the procurement of essential weapons 
which were ordered under the appropriations of September 1950 and 
October 1951, and would require where cancellations were not neces- 
sary, a cut-back on deliveries, so that the military arms would not 
receive the weapons of the type and in the number which were planned 
a year or a year and a half ago. 

So that raises the question of the essentiality of all these weapons. 
I have said to members of the committee that my owa personal view is 
that it would be dangerous to cut back on deliveries of weapons which 
have been ordered, but if we are to avoid the dangers of inflation by 
piling a new deficit for 1953 on top of the unpaid debts of World War 
I and World War II, we would be inviting, as I see it, an economic 
crash that the Russians expect to take place among the capitalistic 
countries. 

That in brief is the situation as the chairman sees it. Other mem- 
bers of the committee may look at it somewhat differently, but over-all 
I think the sentiment here is that it is essential to preserve the eco- 
nomic soundness of America above all. That is the basic thing. 

So we have called you gentlemen here to discuss the matter from 
the point of view of the military necessity of the items which are in 
this bill, as well as the items which were in the bills of 1950 and 1951 
and which are now in process of production. It also involves consid- 
eration of the over-all military planning, what it is proposed to do, 
and how the General Staff has integrated the three military services. 

So with that preliminary statement, General Bradley, I am glad to 
invite you to an open discussion. 

Senator Ferauson. I just want to say for the record that I share 
almost in total what you have stated. I think that is the issue that 
we have before us and it is a very grave question. 

Senator O’Manoney. It goes to the very heart of the preservation 
of the free system, I think. 
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Senator Fereuson. The radio news this morning from Europe 
mentions the situation that is developing there, the vote in Germany 
on the issue of rearmament. It brings the issue right out, and the 
whole question before us is what we can do. 


RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA 


Senator O’Manonry. That prompts me to add this further com- 
meat, that we are represented by the Russian propagandists through- 
out the world as seeking to bring on a third world war. The peoples 
of Asia and of Africa are told that we are the ones who are desirious of 
starting a third world war and they point to the fact that we have 
called for the rearmament program in Europe and that we are building 
a cirele of bases around the Soviet zone to support their propaganda 
to other peoples. 

It is a tough question, gentlemen, and we know we will get straight 
answers from you. 

BUDGET PRESENTATION 


General Brapirey. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee: 
We have here this morning the heads of the three services in addition 
to myself. Each of the service chiefs has with him certain members 
of their staff, the Navy of course including General Sheppard of the 
Marine Corps as one of its principal advisers. With your permission, 
I will make the first statement. It is based on my own views and does 
not necessarily represent the views of the other membcis of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The service chiefs will follow and indicate to you the 
effects of this expenditure limitation, and the appropriation cuts made 
in the House of Representatives on their respective services. 

I might interpolate here that I am sure the prepared statements of 
the service chiefs will cover the cuts in the House of Representatives 
in their respective services in 1953 because we were given permission 
at one time that we would devote our statements only to the limits in 
expenditures. But I know now you want us also to discuss the other, 
and they can do that by questions and answers, afterward. 

Senator O’Manoney. Of course details of the restoration requested 
by the Department have already been submitted to the committee 
by Secretary Lovett and we have taken no testimony with respect to 
them because this fundamental question is the first thing that has to 
be cleared up. 


DANGER FOR SECURITY OF UNITED STATES. 


General Braptey. When the final Budget Bureau action on the 
defense budget request for fiscal year 1953 was taken, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff believed it to be their duty to advise the Secretary of Defense 
that they considered the general period of 1954 to be the most dan- 
— within the foreseeable future for the security of the United 
States, ’ 

Senator O’Manoney. You refer to the calendar year 1954, General? 

General Bravery. Yes, sir, and I will define that a little further as 
I go along. 

_ Since we made the point about the general period of 1954, I believe 
it is fair to you, and to the American people to give you as much 
information on this subject as we can with due regard for military 
security. ' 
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BUDGET FACTORS 


Obviously, our estimates are based on two things: the best intelli- 
gence we have concerning the activities and capabilities of potential 
enemies; secondly, on our estimate of what. protection we can expect 
from our allies, and our own preparedness. 

We realize that with all factors considered, our estimate at best is 
a considered judgment, rather than a foregone conclusion. It is 
influenced by the flow of incoming information and is susceptible to 
the errors inherent to the problem of predetermining the capabilities 
and actions of a shifty adversary. Because we consider the general 
period of 1954 to be the most dangerous for the security of the United 
States, it does not mean that Soviet Russia will not precipitate World 
War III tomorrow. Nor does it mean that Soviet Russia will start 
an attack upon us or our friends in 1954. 

Our judgment does mean, however, that if the present trend of 
Soviet activities continues, the military considerations which today 
deter our enemies from war may have lost their deterring effect by the 
1954 period. Our enemies will have capabilities of endangering our 
country—doing it most critical damage—at that time. 

We would like to prevent them from doing it if possible. If we can- 
not forestall the war, we would like to have the United States in a 
posture of preparedness that would not find us helpless and knocked 
out in the first round. 


ENEMY MILITARY SUPERIORITY 


There are many things that must be done between now and the 
general period of 1954, if we are to maintain our present relative 
deterrent strength, and to better our chances if war should come. 
Cutting the present military budget request so that major items of 
equipment cannot be intllinall or putting another limit on the 
expenditures we are allowed in the coming fiscal year, will not give 
us this position. As long as the United States and her allies are in a 
weaker military position than the Soviet Union and her satellites, the 
danger to our security exists. 

Senator Fercuson. General, do you think that is true now, that 
we are inferior in strength to Russia? 

General Brapuey. Yes, sir. The facts, however, would point up 
a period some time after mid-1953, all of 1954, and the first part of 
1955 as the general period in which the Soviet Union’s capabilities 
versus Our Own should reach their highest level. Here are my own 
reasons why I believe the general period of 1954 to be that of greatest 
danger: 

RUSSIA’S GROWING ATOMIC CAPABILITY 


In the late summer of 1949 the President announced the Soviet 
Union’s first atomic explosion. If you would like a relative time- 
table, consider our own atomic capabilities between 1945, when we 
held the first test explosion in the New Mexico desert, and 5 years 
later, 1950. 

When you consider that the Russians gained considerable research 
knowledge from German experiments, and German scientists, and 
add to this the knowledge she gained from the Fuchs betrayal, you 
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can see that the Soviet Union atomic progress, with all the knowledge 
that she has gained by these methods, should be faster than our 
own progress in our first 5-year period. I have cited this only as an 
example of what we might expect. 








THE GROWING STRENGTH OF THE WEST POINTS TO 1954 






It has become common international knowledge that our plans for 
the defense of the North Atlantic community have had 1954 as their 
target for minimum needed readiness. Fourteen nations are working 
toward this goal. At Lisbon, these nations pledged themselves to 
carry out the first big step—the 1952 step—in this build-up of our 
military forces. 

It does not take more than common sense in the Kremlin to know 
that if this sueceeds—or even partly succeeds—the chance of anyone 
overrunning Europe begins to decrease. And when our collective 

. defense is assured—they may not want to risk war with the West. 

: If they have the intention of going to war—and they have stated 

that war with the free nations is inevitable in their theory—then 

they would logically do everything in their power to slow down our 
readiness, and might decide to strike before we are strong. 

This present expenditure limitation, and the cuts in our own budget, 
and in the Mutual Security appropriations slow down our readiness. 

The other factor—when they should strike to do us maximum 
damage—brings up this question: Does the steady increase of strength 
from our own defense efforts, then, tend to invite an early attack by 
the Soviets? The answer is probably “yes.”’ But it is better to 
accept this risk of attack to obtain a real increase in allied strength. 

Otherwise, we are in danger of offering them Western Europe, and 

ultimately the United States, on a platter. 































STATUS OF SOVIET UNION MILITARY EQUIPMENT 






This may seem a minor point. But it is an established fact that 
military equipment begins to deteriorate when it is 6 to 10 years old. 

The Soviet Union ended World War II but did not demobilize her 
forces. Actually, she maintained an inordinately high war produc- 
tion—about 65 percent of her national production—for 2 years after 
the war, 1946 and 1947. Then she cut back, but continued to devote 
15 to 20 percent of her national production to war materials. 

Adding an average of 8 years to this, you have the years of 1954, 
1955. In other words, if a sizable portion of the war materials that 
she produced in 1946 and 1947 are to be used in battle, rather than 
scrapped—and remember she has a great deal of money and material 
tied up in this—then she will have to use them in 1954 and 1955. 












RUSSIA’S INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY 









Apart from our superior atomic capabilities, here is perhaps one of 
the reasons why Soviet Russia has not attacked before this. It is 
the effort she has had to make to rebuild her industries, and relocate 
a sizable part of them in the less vulnerable area, behind the Urals. 
This rebuilding and increasing of her industrial capacity has been going 
on for years now. There are indications that she is reaching the point 
where she can meet some of the great pressures on her for trade com- 
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modities, which in turn will satisfy her needs for strategic materials 
to increase her armaments production. 

Obviously, a satisfactory strategic stockpile is one condition a na- 
tion must reach before she can risk a sustained conflict. Every indi- 
cation shows that she is reaching that stage, both from a basis of 
industrial capacity and industrial location, 

Therefore, in 1953, and 1954, much of this self-deterrent that has 
uae her back will be remov ed, ‘and will no longer be a factor in our 
avor. 


MODERNIZATION OF SOVIET UNION AND SATELLITE FORCES 


From time to time, the Department of Defense has presented to 
your committees in Congress an intelligence summary of the military 
strength of the Soviet Union and her satellites. You have perhaps 
noticed that the number of active divisions has remained the same, 
and the total number of aireraft has remained practically the same 
for a period of 2 or 3 years. Some may have deduced that this was 
an indication of no intention to make war, and no improved capability 
for making war. 

Actually, there have been great improvements in the readiness of 
the Soviet forces. For one thing, the fact that they have maintained 
approximately the same figures in air and ground strength for that 
many years is a readiness factor. Supposing that we had kept just 
50 divisions active and in training constantly since 1946, instead of 
this up-and-down demobilization, remobilization, and demobilization? 
Constancy of effort is an indication of improved readiness in itself, 

But in addition to that, our best intelligence indicates that the 
Soviet Union has been improving her armed forces as fast as she could. 
They have improved their mobility and their firepower by more 
modern equipment. 

In the air arm, for one outstanding example, the Soviet Union has 
continuously been producing jet aircraft to replace World War Il 
models. While we have been using up our World War II aircraft out 
of storage to meet our needs—and to meet some of our Korean war 
needs—the Soviet Union has been producing jet aircraft fast enough 
to meet the Chinese Communist needs, and at the same time to expand 
rapidly the jet components of the Soviet Air Force. 

1 hate’ to pin a relative program down to any one period of zenith 
danger. In fact, today’s estimates give the Soviet Union a capability 
which she may well consider as adequate to warrant the risk of a 
major aggression now. Nevertheless, the Soviet-satellite capability 
is on a rising curve. As far as we can learn, Russia’s modernization 
of her own and satellite forces, and the continued training within 
those forces that has built up her magnificent trained reserve, will 
reach a high point of veteran experience and knowledge, and a good 
point of material and equipment supply, in the area of time centered 
around 1954. After that, if sufficient means are provided, our relative 
capability will get closer and closer to that of the Soviets, and event- 
ually minimize the risk of war. At least, it will eventually minimize 
the temptation for the Soviet Union to go to war. 
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PRODUCTION LEAD TIME IN PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 


Due to the lead time required in preparedness, the actions we take 
here today can bring results in time to meet that threat. In my 
opinion, the sooner we meet that threat with some specific military 
power and capability, the better off we will be. 

Our warning against the expenditure limitation and the budget 
ceiling is a matter of record. Any further major cuts, and certainly 
any further delimitation of expenditures for fiscal year 1953, could 
be militarily disastrous, 

In the realm of national security, there is one precious commodity 
on sale today—especially for the United States, because we have the 
price to buy it—‘‘time.” Next year and in succeeding years the price 
will be higher and there will be less ‘“‘time’’ we can purchase. If we 
are allowed any time for preparedness after the next 2 or 3 years, I 
think we will be lucky. If we make proper use of the.time that is 
allowed us to strengthen our forces, we can build a deterrent that the 
Soviet Union may respect, and we may avoid having a war at all. 
As an American citizen, I believe it is very foolish for us not to make 
the best use of the time we have. 

Senator O’Manonry. General, this testimony of yours is built 
around the assumption that the program which is laid before us will 
be a deterrent. In the last sentence, however, you are not altogether 
vigorous about that statement. You say, ““We can build a deterrent 
that the Soviet Union may respect, and we may avoid having a war 
at all.” It is recognized of course that the Soviet leaders have in 
their books and other expressions of opinion declared their belief that 
war between the Soviet power and the free nations is inevitable. Do 
you believe that it is inevitable? 

General Brap ey. I do not think it is inevitable if we build up toa 
strength, we and our allies, which will act as a sufficient deterrent 
to war. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is this the strength that will do that? 
Hitherto we have counted on atomic-bomb superiority. Now you 
tell us this morning that Russia is gaining in the atomic-bomb area. 

General Brapuey. I think as an over-all thing she is gaining, as I 
have stated in this prepared statement. She is increasing her air 
force capability by shifting to jets very fast. She is increasing her 
stockpile of A-bombs. I think we are going to stay ahead of her on it, 
but someday she is going to reach a stockpile situation which by a 
sneak attack might be very effective and will offset to some extent the 
superiority we have in numbers. When she reaches that, then I think 
our danger has increased. I would like to explain, since you asked 
us the question, I used the word “may’’ because I do not see how 
anyone can profess to know exactly what Russia is going to do. She 
has been piling her capability up industrially and militarily and 
atomiewise. We do not know what other means she has in her 
research and development program. Certainly she has been on the 
increase in these. 

Senator O’Manonny. We have a plan which calls for only partial 
mobilization. We are not using all our industrial facilities to produce. 
The Russians, if you are correctly advised—and I assume you are— 
are using a far greater proportion of their capabilities to produce for a 
modern war. Is that right? 
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General Brapury. Yes, sir. In the first place, she does not have 
as big an industrial capacity as we have. So, in order to stay a little 
ahead of us in the way of production, she has to use a much larger 
percentage of her duet capetity than we would. We can use a 
smaller percentage and still equal her in production. 


RUSSIAN INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY 


Senator O’Maunoney. Is your information such as to indicate that 

you believe the technical, mechanical skills in Russia are improving so 
that they can produce the material at any such rates as we can? 
- General Brapiey. We have certain information, yes; we know her 
steel capacity, for example, has greatly increased since the war. I 
do not know the exact figures here. We know she has increased her effi- 
ciency in know-how because of the German scientists and German fore- 
men and mechanics that she has taken to Russia. We know those 
things. We know she has done quite well, for example, in building jet 
planes. The material in them is very fine material, and the per- 
formance of the planes is very good. 

So, all these things added up would lead us to believe that she does 
have a greater industrial know-how and capability than she had, say, 
10 years ago. 

Senator O’Manoney. What capacity does Russia have to deliver 
the bomb? 

General Braptey. We know that she has several hundred of the 
four-engine conventional type, similar to our B-29, that she copied 
from our B-29. I believe—and General Vandenberg is a_ better 
witness than I am on this—that we have seen some jet bombers. 
We do not know what their range and performance is, but we bave 
seen them from time to time. "We do not know what the numbers 
are or the complete data on their performance, but undoubtedly she 
is going to jet bombers as well as the B-29 type. 

enator O’Manonsy. In answer to one of the questions—and | 
think Senator Saltonstall asked it; maybe Senator Ferguson—you 
said, “In our opinion we are now inferior to Russia in militery 
strength.” : 

General Brapiey. Yes. She has the capability in my opimen to 
overrun Europe today and capture the additional manpower and 
industrial capacity of Europe. She would suffer very greatly in doing 
it; yes, because of our retaliation. I think that has been one of the 
deterrents to her not having done it before. But she will wait until 
she has built up her industrial capacity and her A-bomb stockpile to a 
greater extent in order to help meet the attack on it; but, as far as her 
—— strength is concerned, I think she could overrun Europe 
today. 

Senator O’Manonery. Yes. 


FAR EAST SITUATION 


Senator SaLronsta.u. General Bradley, you have discussed entirely 
Europe. I would be very much interested right at this point where 
you are answering the chairman to swing into the Far East. As | 
read in the paper yesterday, Lenin’s advice to Russia was to get to 
Paris via Peiping and Delhi. 
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General Braptey. She has made very considerable progress, 
as we all know, since 1945, in that direction, and she is still threatening 
that today. We all know she is threatening Indochina and furnishing 
ee to the Communist forces there, which are antigovernment. 
She has started on aggression in Korea. Had we not stepped in there, 
maybe this timetable would have stepped 4 and she would have been 
already on her way to India, and so on. Undoubtedly they do have 
capability there, also. Whether or not they have the capability to do 
much of that while we keep them occupied in Korea is something else 
again, but they undoubtedly do have capability of extending that if 
they want to go to an all-out effort. 

nator SALTonsTALL, Your thought is not that the first attack, 
if there is one, is going to come in the Far East rather than in Europe? 

General Brap.ey. I would not profess to guess in which one it 
would come. So far, since the war, there has been more aggression 
in Asia than in Europe. At least they have more to show for it. 

Senator McCie.ian. General, you state that Russia does have the 
military power and strength now to overrun Western Europe. How 
long since the end of World War IT‘has she occupied that position of 
strength adequate to take Western Europe whenever she wanted to? 

General Brap.ury. Probably ever since we got out and demobilized 
after the war. In other words, probably beginning a year or two 
after the last war, 1946, or 1947, she probably has had that capability. 

Senator McCue.uan. For the last 4 or 5 years she has had that 
power, military power, that would enable her, if she cared to, to take 
Europe? 

General Brapuey. I think she has. 

Senator McCie.ian. Then, is it yopr view that the only reason 
she has not moved in that direction was our ability to retaliate and 
cause her to pay an awful price? 

General Braptey. I think there are two reasons probably. One is 
the superiority we have in the atomic field, which would make her 
pay & very desperate price at home; the second, Mr. Stalin in particular 
has great respect for the relative industrial capacities of the countries 
at war. He stated that several times during the last war; and I think 
he probably realizes that, if he-started that war too soon, while he 
might overrun Western Europe, he might lose it in the long run 
unless he built up his industrial capacity sufficiently before he started. 

Senator McCueuuan. In other words, they know the ability to 
sustain and solidify the victory that they gained if they acted prema- 
turely or hastily. 

General Brapiey. That is my opinion. Not only building up the 
capacity but removing it to some more secure location. 


ADJUSTMENT OF FULL MOBILIZATION DATE 


Senator McCie.ian. May I ask one other question at this point? 
As I understand this program, if the Congress gives you the money 
you are asking for this year and for 1954, we expect to reach the goal 
of this deterrent strength by 1954? 

General Brapiey. No, sir; we do not think we are going to quite 
reach it. We had hoped to; but, even with this appropriation and 
the appropriation which we will probably get in 1954, we probably 
would not reach it; and I believe the President in his message to the 
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Congress indicated, by limiting expenditures the way he limited it, 
we would probably not reach it before 1955 or 1956. We had hoped 
to reach this in 1954, and even with this limitation we will reach a 
large part of that which the Joint Chiefs think is essential for a rather 
complete deterrent to war. 

Senator McCLe.Lian. You see, General, if we carry out this pro- 
gram and reach that maximum deterrent strength that we are building 
for by 1955 or 1956, whatever, the date is, if Russia continues this 
armament race, then where will we go from there; she does not have 
to strike then? What is our thinking along that line? Is there any 
foreseeable termination of this tension and armament race? 

General Brapuey, It is my opinion that, when we reach the force 
level which we think is necessary to act as a deterrent to war, we can 
level off. Even though she keeps on building, our relative strength 
does not change so much because of the capability we have built up 
in our own forces and those of our allies. We must never forget that 
the building up of our Allied strength is part of this whole thought that 
we have in the military; and that is that when and if we can get them 
strong enough to act as a great deterrent, a lesser burden will be on us. 

Senator McCie.ian. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


DETERRENT MILITARY POLICY 


Senator O’Manoney. I am still a little bit lost to know the precise 
amount of faith you place in the deterrent force. Now if it be true, 
as you seem to testify, that the Russian capabilities are expanding, 
militarily speaking, and her industrial capacity to produce military 
weapons is expanding, and if it be true that the Russian leaders have 
said that war is inevitable, how can you argue that a certain minimum 
deterrent force will prevent them from launching a war unless you 
base it upon the conclusion that Russia is expecting an economic 
crash here? 

General Brap.iey. Of course that would accomplish her mission, 
but she may change her mind. Even though she has said war is 
inevitable, the longer you can put that off, the more in my opinion 
it becomes otherwise, not inevitable. 

Personally, I believe it is not inevitable if we build up at this time 
and build up our strength which will make her hesitate very much. 
Furthermore, the leaders will change. There will be a turn-over in 
their leaders. I think our greatest hope is that with the turn-over in 
the Politburo a determination will be made not to make war. 

Senator Know anp. I have heard that phase of the situation dis- 
cussed before. There is also the theory that if there is a change in 
the Politburo and leadership, the new leadership may be less likely 
to resist the hot heads than the present leadership. So that time is 
not necessarily in our favor. 


SOVIET GROWTH 


Now, since 1945 the Soviet world has grown from having control of 
less than 200 million people to today when it controls more than 800 
million people; from a point where we were the sole possessor of the 
atomic weapon to where we are no. longer in that position, and cer- 
tainly the Soviet Union has been stockpiling. To what extent we do 
not know. They have made this tremendous gain without a single 
Soviet solder crossing a single international frontier. 
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POSSIBILITY OF MOBILIZING ASIATIC FORCE ° 


You quite correctly pointed out that up to the moment at least 
their most activity has been in the Far East. What I would like to 
know’is, what is the thinking of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in trying to 
mobilize the forces in Asia which are anti-Communist and non- 
Communist to help hold the line in Asia as we have been trying to 
do in Europe? 

I was quite surprised in the committee report on the arms imple- 
mentation bill which is pending before the Senate to see that there 
are some charts and figures which indicate, quite properly I think, 
how you can get more soldiers for less dollars in Europe than for the 
support of our own armies, but there is no similar chart on what 
could be secured in Korea, in Japan, in the Republic of China on 
Formosa, in the Philippines, in Pakistan and such Asiatic countries 
as would be willing to join with us. 

How are we ever going to get this final condition brought about 
unless we are also prepared to enlist on our side in a very real way the 
Asiatics that do not want to be overrun? 

General Brapuiey. There are two or three parts to your question. 
May I take them up consecutively, as I understand them? 

Senator KNow.anp. Yes. 

General Brapiey. To go back to the question of deterrent, it is 
true that Mr. Stalin, having due consideration and regard for the 
relative industrial capacities of nations, probably has about as much 
to do with avoiding war now as anybody, and his successor might very 
well yield to the hot heads and go to war. Maybe we have been 
talking too much here about that part of my statement which refers 
to deterrent. My statement covers two points, one is to act as 
deterrent to war and the other is that if war is forced upon us, regard- 
less ‘of that deterrent, that we be in the best position to meet it. 

There are two things, we are doing our best to deter it but if we do 
not deter it because of increase in power or some hot heads getting in 
the Politburo, if we do get into war we want to do our best to win it. 


ASIATIC CONDITIONS 


As far as the Asiatic nations are concerned, yes, we would like to 
see Asia organized for collective defense the same as we have been 
able to form NATO and organize our friends in Europe. Conditions 
in Asia do not quite lend themselves to that. There are no strong 
governments, no strong forces with which*we can ally ourselves and 
form an organization similar to that in NATO. I doubt very much 
if our people would want to sign a treaty with Indochina, Burma, 
Siam, and India,. Pakistan, the way we signed one with NATO. In 
other words, attack upon them would be considered an attack on 
ourselves. 

If our people would want it, from a military point of view we would 
hate to see it because that is committing us beyond our military capa- 
bility to carry out our part of it. If we are going to do that, I would 
say you are going to have to have a much, much larger force than we 
are talking about here if you are going to stop aggression in Asia in 
that manner. 

Senator KNow.anp. Of course I did not suggest that the NATO 
type of treaty would apply to the Far East. 1 did offer that sugges- 
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tion that the time is going to come, I think, when we are going to have 
to rely more on the Asiatics who do not want to be taken behind the 
iron curtain to carry the bulk of the load there rather than to have the 
United States and the Western Powers carry-the load, for two reasons: 
(1) I think that the only way you will get sufficient manpower, and 
secondly, I believe very strongly that aa a proper point of view 
every time you have a westerner in the Far East, the Soviet seem to 
run circles around us in being able to accuse us of colonialism, which 
is not true, but they are able to use it, and if we could get free Asiatics 
to hold the line. against communism, think we would be much better 
off in Asia. 

General Brap.uey. I would agree with that, but I do not know where 
we are going to get them. 

General Collins. We are making very strenuous efforts, Senator, 
within the areas that are likely to produce results. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BUDGET FINANCING DISCUSSED 


Senator SatronsTauLL. General Bradley, before you get through I 
would appreciate very much if you could answer this question: In 
your last sentence you say: 

As an American citizen, I think it is very foolish of us not to make the best use 
of the time we have. 

Now, the chairman very well brought out in his opening statement 
the problem that we face as a Member of Congress and as representa- 
tives of the American citizens. 

Now, Senator Maybank and myself in Independent Offices listened 
to Mr. Lawton, the Director of the Budget, the other day, and we 
added up the expenditures for 1953 that were attributable to defense 
in one form or another. They added up to over $75 billion,.as | 
remember it, out of estimated expenditures of around $85 billion, or 
approximately 84% percent of our budget. 

Senator O’Maunoney. That included not only what we appropriated 
for the Department of Defense but it included Atomic Energy and 
Veterans’ Administration, interest on the debt and mutual security. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. I wanted the general to realize that. 

Senator SattonsTaLL. Now, Mr. Finletter—and I know General 
Vandenberg supports him—states we want to build our Air to 143 
wings. Our Navy is very anxious to get this aircraft carrier that 
the House cut off. The Army wants the expenditures rates kept up 
for tanks and other purposes. 

Now the Atomic Energy is eons for $1.3 billion this year and 
Mr. Dean states very frankly that they are going to come in for an 
additional $4.8 billion to be spread over the next 3 years. 

Mutual Security has been cut to $6.9 billion. The President sent 
in a new message the other day for public works for the armed services 
in the amount, I think, of $3 billion. 


QUESTION OF PRIORITIES 


Now, if we are going to try to keep as near as we can to a balanced 
budget, what disturbs me is, where are the priorities? 

I bring this out because Mr. Dean of the Atomic Energy said that 
their basis for increasing as fast as they are now was because of the 
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recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Security Council. 
In other words, the Atomic Energy would not be asking for this great 
additional huge sum of money if it was not for their effort to carry 
out the recommendations of you gentlemen who are across this table 
and the Security Council. 

Now, you are a very honorable man, not only a military man but 
an American citizen, and I can very well remember 3 or 4 years ago 
when we sat across the table from each other, and you said in response 
to a question of mine, “As an American citizen I think $13 billion”— 
as | remember it or $15 billion—‘‘is what we should spend in armed 
services.” 

Now, we realize what conditions are today but what disturbs me is, 
what are our priorities? If we cut $6 billion from you gentlemen in 
the armed services budget, we are cutting down on the building-up 
process that you are going through. The report of the Foreign 
Relations Committee says that the money unexpended in that, if 
there is a cut-down, will cut down the industrial progress that has 
been built up. 

The Atomic Energy says they want this new money for new factories, 
and so forth. And the public works for the air bases, and so on. 
Of course we have to have more bases. Now, I would like to have 
you speak and put yourself for a moment, if you can, if it is fair to ask 
you, on this side of the table or halfway across the table and ask us how 
are you going to answer this question? That is our problem as I see 
it. 

MAXIMUM USE OF TIME AVAILABLE 


General Braptey. I think we realize, and all of us certainly do, as 
I stated as an American citizen we have to make maximum use of the 
time available to us. That does not mean that you have to go out 
and build up these forces in 1 year like we would like to. We realize 
we cannot do it. As the chairman has put it, you jeopardize our 
whole American system by creating inflation and a few other things. 

We in the military are not in a position to know just how much we 
can spend in 1 year. It is our job to recommend to the President 
and to discuss with you the forces which we think are necessary. 
We can also discuss the time we think is the most dangerous at which 
time we would like to have them. We realize there are other factors 
in this thing. We are not in a position to know, however, all of the 
dangers from the economic point of view that you people are. From 
your own districts, you have other advisers. The President bas other 
advisers. That is why, for example, he cut us down on expenditures 
for 1953. All of these things must be taken into consideration. But 
when you take them all in consideration, then we think we ought to 
make maximum use of the time we have. 

Senator SaLronsTauL. In other words, you put it that time is of 
the essence and that we, as representatives of the citizens, should go 
forward as fast as in our judgment we think our country can bear? 

General Brapuey. Yes, sir, toward the goal which we think is 
necessary to create this deterrent and also to prevent disaster. 


EQUALITY OF DEFENSE BUDGET 


Senator SartonsTaLL. May I ask one more question: As chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and maybe this is an unfair question, but 
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I know everyone in this room respects you, would you be willing or 
could you, if it is asked of you by this committee, to give a priority, 
we will say, on air wings, atomic energy, or Navy aircraft, or tanks, 
to give an example? In other words, your opinion as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Could you put those things m order of priority 
if we determined we had to cut something out? 

General Brapuey. No, sir, | would not want that job. These are 
the forces which after careful consideration we think are necessary. 
We did not pull these figures out of a hat, and it is not a question of 
giving everybody the same, but each one of these services has a 
certain mission to perform. The Army, for example, has a big war on 
its hands in Korea, which requires a certain number of troops, and 
we must rotate them. They have certain troops i Europe which act 
as an encouragement to our people over there, act as a deterrent and 
also act as a force which can prevent disaster, we hope, in case of 
attack. 

The Air Force and Navy are the same way. They are fightmg a 
war in Korea while trying to maintain strength elsewhere. 

We analyze these missions carefully. We spent days and weeks on 
the ferces which we recommend to be attained by 1954 or as scon 
thereafter as the other conditions permit. 

Senator O’Manoney. General, is the industrial capacity of the 
United States not our greatest strength, our ability to produce the 
materials? Now, the whole theory which has been presented to this 
committee has been that we do not want to stockpile weapons. You 
pointed out in your statement this morning that military material 
deteriorates rather rapidly. 

General Bravery. It begins to deteriorate in 6 to 8 years. 

Senator O’Manoney. That bemg the case, would it not be perfectly 
logical for this committee to come to the conclusion that if we con- 
centrate on building the industrial capacity we do not need to keep the 
production line turning out as many weapons as would be needed for 
full preparation? 

General Brapuey. If we were going to go to full preparation, we 
would not only build up these production lines but also we would 
build up a tremendous war reserve. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. 

General Brap.iry. We hit in between that. We cannot have it all 
production lines. We must have some war reserves on hand to fight 
the first. 30 or 60 days. Industrially, you cannot make things when 
the war starts and get them to the troops who are fighting in less than 
several months, so you must have a certain war reserve in addition 
to this production capacity. 

Generals Collins and Vandenberg can give you better figures than 
I have. 

I think you will find they are in a pretty bad way in some cases on 
this war reserve, and those are the things we are asking for. We are 
using up a lot of this stuff in Korea. 


RUSSIAN ATTACK DETERRED BY UNITED STATES PRODUCTION 


Senator O’Manonny. What is your information on the capacity of 
the United States now to produce the military material required? 

General Brapiny. It has improved very materially in the last 
couple of years. Our assembly lines for various types of equipment 
and ammunition, and so on. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Is there still something to be done? 

General Braptey. I understand there is, but these service chiefs 
are in a much better position than I am because I have nothing to 
do with procurement. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me go back to your statement on page 
3, in the middle paragraph: 

The facts, however, would point up to a period sometime after mid-1953, all of 
1954, and the first part of 1955 as the general period in which the Soviet Union’s 
capabilities versus our own should reach their highest level. 

Do you mean, as it seems to read, to say by that that during the 
first part of 1955 the Soviet Union will have reached its peak of 
capacity to prepare or its peak of actual preparedness? 

General Brapuey. No, sir; I am talking about capabilities versus 
our own, in other words, the relative thing, if we reach these forces 
which the Chiefs have recommended be attained by 1954, if we could 
reach those plus the strength which we are trying to get our allies in 
Surope to build by that time our forces would be such as to act as a 
greater deterrent. Our relative position from then on would be much 
better than it is at this time. 

Senator O’Manonry. What does the phrase “highest level’? mean? 

General Brapuey. I am talking about their military capabilities 
as compared to our own. 

Senator O’Manoney. From then on we would be gaining? 

General Brapuey. I think from then on, if we maintained that 
position and the countries of Europe continue to improve theirs, which 
they certainly should, in other words, 1954 or 1955 should not be the 
end of their build-up, from then on I think we have a good chance of 
preventing war and also of preventing an overrun of Europe and our 
allies if they should attack. 


QUESTION OF RUSSIAN STRENGTH 


Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, might I raise this one question? 
General Bradley, you answered Senator Ferguson that you thought 
Russia was stronger militarily today than we are. If Russia is 
stronger than we are as of today, then why does not Russia strike? 
Why ‘does Russia wait? 

General Brapiey. Because at the rate we are going, I think she 
will continue to increase that relative capability until about 1954 or 
1955. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Tuy. The question is that if Russia is stronger than we 
are as of today, Russia recognizes that we are building our military 
strength year by year, and we are also building our atomic strength. 
I cannot see w hy Russia would not make her efforts at the time she 
knows we are the weakest, because giving us time will only strengthen 
our hand against her. So if she has any desire to knock us out, it 
would seem to me that she would endeavor to do so while we were 
at our weakest stage, and you have just admitted that we are weaker 
than Russia. 

General Braptey. Not necessarily at the weakest stage ourselves 
but at the time when our relative strength is such that she is rela- 
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tively stronger than we are. In other words, if she is increasing her 
atomic stockpile, her relative strength in the stockpile today, she 
might want to wait. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MINIMUM DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manoney. This brings us right back to-the question 
that Senator Saltonstall asked and a question which is in the minds 
of all of us. We speak here, and you have spoken, General Bradley, 
of a minimum program. Now, what is a minimum program? Secre- 
tary Lovett testified to us when we opened these hearings several 
months ago that when he called upon the various military depart- 
ments to prepare their budget for 1953 they came up with a request 
that totaled $71 billion, a sum that was equal to the total estimated 
revenue of the Government for 1953. In the Department of Defense 
that sum was cut down. Each of these Chiefs of Staff who sit beside 
you today, General, were called by the Secretary to trim their budgets 
and they did trim them. Then the budget went to the White House 
and it was trimmed back another $2 billion. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT BUDGET 


I am speaking now of the budget for the Defense» Department 
itself. Now, in the face of that record, members of this committee 
are on sound ground in asking whether the minimum is still not low 
enough, that for 1953 at least we could cut it back. That in turn 
raises the question for each one of these groups. 

Let us bear in mind that some 23 percent of this budget is for 
military pay, for the personnel costs of the three armed services. We 
started out with a million-and-a-half men in July 1950. We now have 
about 3% million, and I think you are asking for 3.7 million men and 
women in uniform. 

Now, are we to conclude that that is an irreducible minimum? 
Are we to conclude that the Navy cannot be reduced; that we cannot 
take some vessels out of service; that we must keep 405 combatant 
vessels in continuous operation? Are we to conclude that the pro- 
curement at least for the Army cannot for 1953 at least, survive safely 
on the smaller budget? Are we to conclude that the Air Force cannot, 
in personnel at least, be reduced? 

Now, those are the questions that this committee will have to 
answer, and members of the committee have already expressed them- 
selves to that effect. They say the Department of Defense made a 
cut, the White House made a cut, now why can Congress not make a 
cut, when it is borne in mind that the balancing of the budget is the 
first line of defense? This is an economic war in which we are engaged, 
and as I said at the outset, we have to preserve a sound economy in 
America if we are going to survive the whole project. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 


General Brap.ey. The first estimate was $71 billion, as you pointed 
out. In the screening process that was carried on by the Department 
of Defense, some of those thi were determined to be either over- 
estimated or things that we felt we could cut out, and in cutting it 
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down to the $54 or $55 billion, the Department of Defense assumed 
the responsibility for that. When it got to the President, the Bureau 
of the Budget cut out another $2 billion, and they assumed the 
responsibility for that, and the President expressed himself as assuming 
that responsibility for limiting expenditures. It seems to me, then, 
that if you cam cut this, and certeinly you can cut it as you see fit, 
because of economic conditions, and so forth 

Senator O’Manoney. I am sure-nobody on the committee wants 
to cut it below the safety level. No one wants to cut in the bone or 
in the muscle. 

General Brapuey. If you see fit to cut it, because you may well 
do it due to factors that we military men do not know, then I think 
that is your responsibility. Each of us in turn assumes the respon- 
sibility for cutting it down from what a purely military standpoint 
we think is desirable. 





CARRY-OVER FUNDS 


Senator SatronsTa.LL. General Bradley, the chart shows that you 
will spend $20 billion out of the 1953 appropriation in the fiscal year 
1953. The balance will be carried over into 1954 and other years. 
Now, if we cut you back in expenditure in 1953 to $46 billion, in your 
opinion would you cut back in men or would you cut back in material 
production? 

General Brapuey. I think from what I know about it, and I have 
talked this over considerably with the Secretary of Defense, that 
there is very little you can save in the reduction of personnel. The 
service chiefs can answer that specifically better than I can, but as I 
understand the picture, any cut in the personnel will not save you much 
money in expenditures in 1953. It may save you something in 1954 
and thereafter, but when you consider the expense of discharging these 
men, closing stations, mothballing ships, and so forth, your expendi- 
ture to do that is almost as much as the pay and maintenance of the 
men themselves. So, I doubt if you would save very much in expendi- 
tures in 1953 by reducing personnel. 

Senator SattonsTauLu. Therefore, you would have to slow down 
again, retrograde the industrial build-up? 

General Brap.iey. On cuts and expenditures it would seem to, in 
1953, it seems to me like most all of it has to come out of production, 
in other words, a reduction in the production and delivery of items. 


MILITARY PUBLIC WORKS AUTHORIZATION 


Senator SatronsTaLL. What disturbs me, if I understand it right, 
that that last year for Military Public Works we left $1.8 billion 
authorized but unfinanced. Now, a couple of days ago, the President 
has sent in a message asking us to authorize some $3 billion more. It 
seems to me ther eta ervices Committee is in the unfortunate 
position of being asked to authorize an additional amount, when the 
Congress has already told them they cannot have money in full for 
the amount authorized last year. authorize more? 

General Brap.ey. A lot of the installations which we are asking you 
to authorize now are for bases which are necessary for the air wings 
that you have authorized. Now, there is only one way to get those, 
and that is to submit them in a Public Works bill, authorizing. In 
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other words, there is no use to kid ourselves, that what we got author- 
ization for last year is all we are going to need, because it is far from 
what we need. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Supposing we determine as part of congres- 
sional effort to cut, to slow up the building of public works, and we have 
slowed it up to the extent of only half of what you expected to spend 
in 1953, would it not be better to hold off further suthorination sO as 
to have a fresher look at it, say, in the next session of Congress? 

General Braptey. My recommendation is “no,” because I think 
you should examine the authorization and unless we get the authori- 
zation and actually the appropriations in some of those cases, we are 
not going to be able to carry out our defense program. The fact is 
that some of the bases on this second authorization are not in the 
other one and if you do not pass this authorization, I think some of 
these services will find themselves stymied on stations for units which 
are now being appropriated for. owever, the service chiefs can 
answer that much better than I can. 

Senator SauronstaLi. Even though Congress in the last session 
decided not to give you enough money to the tune of $1.8 billion to 
build military public works that were already authorized last year. 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. I think we can expedite the questioning if 
we were now to hear the three chiefs of the three arms of the military 
service. Suppose you start, General Collins. 

General Coutirns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have a prepared statement. 


PRESS RELEASE OF PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator O’Manonry. May I ask whether it is satisfactory to, you 
to issue your prepared statement, General, to the press? 
General Brapury. Yes, sir; there is no reason why it cannot be 
released. 
ARMY EXPENDITURES 


General Cotirns. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, although there 
are other budgetary proposals reducing the Army’s fighting ability 
which give us grave concern, I shall address myself today ae to the 
proposal limiting the Army’s expenditures during the coming fiscal 
year. I trust that we shall also have an opportunity to discuss with 
you the other very serious problems which threaten to cripple the 
Army’s fighting effectiveness. 

More than 700,000 American soldiers are now serving their country 
overseas in order that their fellow citizens might be spared the chaos 
of another World War. 


KOREAN SUPPORT 


We have six Army divisions fighting in Korea, and in Japan we have 
two divisions and an airborne regimental combat team. Our Army 
Forces in Korea, together with the Air Force, Navy, and Marines are 
engaged with vicious Communist forces. Those in Europe are, in 
reality, manning the front-line defenses of the United States against 
a potential enemy whose actions are unpredictable. All of our troops 
need the constant support of every American citizen at home. 
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The troops at home are not fully equipped except for one of our 
divisions. 

These troops are backed up by Reserve forees—both National Guard 
and Organized Reserve—who likewiee must be prepared for prompt 
mobilization in the event an aggressor strikes. 

I should like to make the point here that when the fighting began ia 
Korea, the Army resisted enormous pressures from all sides to ‘‘call 
out the National Guard”—all 27 divisions. For it had been the 
accepted procedure in past emergencies to call our men to the colors 
as rapidly as possible and for the duration plus. That would have 
meant, of course, that from the moment each man was called in, fixed 
charges would have been incurred for his pay, clothing, transportation, 
food, and other expenses. These cannot be eced: 

We resisted the impulse to call out the entire guard and, in my 
judgment, we were right. I emphasize this point: We saved our 

ation billions of dollars by moving into the manpower phase of our 
partial mobilization at an orderly rate and on the most economical 
basis. And we did not cripple our industrial conversion effort by 
calling up highly trained men who were needed more at the lathe and 
drill press than they were needed in camp. 

We must support those Americans whom we have called into service, 
and particularly those who are serving overseas, with modern weapons 
and equipment, ammunition, spare parts, and the tremendous quan- 
tities of other supplies that constitute the complex logistical system 
required today to reduce the loss of life in combat. Mo fail to give 
our troops the things they need is to expose them to destruction if they 
are attacked. 

EFFECT OF EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


It has been proposed in section 638 of H. R. 7391 that the expendi- 
tures of the Department of Defense be limited during fiscal year 1953. 
The limitation on the Army would wreck the program which we 
initiated back in September of 1950. 

Faced with the possibility that we would have to operate in fiscal 
year 1953 under an expenditure ceiling, we could either reduce our 
personnel or make sharp reductions in delivery of combat equipment 
and supplies. 

If we adopted the first course of action, we would have to start 
immediately to cut back the strength of the Army so that before the 
end of fiscal year 1953 we would have to be at about half our present 
strength—or down to 800,000 which is only 200,000 more than we 
had when the Communists struck in Korea. This would mean the 
demobilization of about half of our active combat units and supporting 
elements—roughly back to the 10-division structure we had before 
Korea. It would mean the sacrifice of all we have gained in checkin 
communism in Korea since we could no longer support the U. N. 
action there and, at the same time, maintain our forces now in Europe 
under the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Senator SarronstarL. Do you agree with General Bradley on that, 
speaking very frankly in this room, or do you believe there would be 
so little saving in cutting back troops that we would have to cut back 
industrial production? 

General Coutins. I think General Bradley is generally correct. 

Senator SALToNSTALL. In other words, there would be no saving 
by cutting back troops this year? 
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EFFECT OF CUT-RACK 


General Coturns. I cannot say there would be no saving because [| 
personally have not analyzed it. I do not think there would be 
sufficient saving to justify it because if we were to cut back to this 
extent, it would mean closing out a lot of camps we have; it would 
mean crippling our combat rotation program; it would mean dis- 
charging a lot of men; it would mean a lot of movement of troops from 
overseas, and so on, all of which cost money, and by the time you got 
through, you would find that the actual expenditures would orubably 
be as great if not greater than if you went se and paid the men and 
supported them Seaines this time. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So both your views and General Bradley’s, 
boiled down, is that if the cut goes through it means a retrograde in 
industrial production and not a cut-back in the general appropria- 
tion? 

General Couurns. It might be, if the cuts were severe, we would 
have to do some of both. 

General Brapuey. I do not believe I said it would be exactly the 
same. I said it would be almost as expensive to close stations and put 
up ships, and so forth, as to maintain the men. I did not feel I was in 
a position to say whether it was exactly the same or some more or 
some less, but it costs a lot to cut down in personnel and your saving, as 
General Collins said, would be very limited unless you make a very, 
very drastic cut in it and seaiaiile sacrifice a lot of stations and 
equipment with it. 


CUT-BACK IN DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Senator SaLTronstaLL. They said to us that $20 billion out of the 
$54 billion appropriated this year would be spent in fiscal 1953. Of 
that, $20 billion would go for the current maintenance and operation. 
Now, if you are going to cut back your expenditures $6 billion, you 
will have to cut back probably your current operations $6 billion or 
slow down your industrial production, and what you gentlemen say 
is that cutting back in your maintenance and operation would not be 
reflected in the 1953 budget presumably or at least to any great extent. 

General Brapiey. At least you would not save ede 

Senator Tryr. If I may interrupt just a moment at that point on 
General Bradley’s statement. In other words, with a reduction in 
the over-all appropriation and if it was necessary to reduce the num- 
ber of men, all we would do would be to go through an expenditure 
that at the ultimate end we would have absolutely nothing to show for 
neither in equipment nor trained men. We would have a demobiliza- 
tion expense that would reduce our military strength but it would be 
an overhead burden of expense which would not curtail nor would 
it give us an economy in the future if we had to remobilize. 

General Coutiins. As a matter of fact, it would actually cost more 
later, Senator, unless you are going to cut out these things we are 
going to buy. If we merely postpone paying for them until 1954, 
you have to renegotiate the contract. The unit costs, I assure you, 
will be higher. It is going to cost more money unless what you are 
after is actually cutting the program So that cutting the expenditures 
really costs money and does not save it. 
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General Brap.try. I believe you used the word in your question, 
“appropriation.” You meant “limited expenditures?” . 
enator Ture. “Limited expenditures’? should have been the 
proper word. 
TAX AMORTIZATION 


senator Younc. I would like to ask one question there, Mr. Chair 
man. We are giving industry a tax amortization of something be~ 
tween $12 billion and $15 billion now. Would a part of that not be 
lost if we were to curtail the program at this particular time? 

General Couns. That is a too-technical question for me to answer 
positively, but I think that would be the case, sir. I would like to 

o back and read the last sentence before we answer the questions. 
t would mean the sacrifice of all we have gained in checking com- 
munism in Korea, since we could no longer support the UN action 
there and at the same time maintain eid featen now in Europe under 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

This would be completely unacceptable from a military security 
point of view and a situation which, as a responsible military adviser, 
I would be impelled to recommend against. 

The only alternative to reducing our forces would be to make 
sharp reductions in our deliveries of combat supplies and equipment. 
We cannot cut ammunition—too many American lives are imme- 
or at stake in Korea and too many American lives are potentially 
at stake in Europe. We thus would have to reexamine our procure- 
ment of other major items. 


REPLACEMENT OF EQUIPMENT 


The Army will peak its production under present plans during fiscal 
year 1953. It must do so in order to replace the equipment which 
1as been used up from its World War II stocks in Korea. We could 
not have fought in Korea if we had not rebuilt and salvaged the 
left-over stocks from World War II. The Army was in a particularly 
tight supply position because we had bought practically no new 
equipment since World War II. Therefore, as the Korean conflict 
consumed stocks of ammunition and weapons our supply position 
became doubly hazardous. Our stocks were gone and we had no new 
production coming in. 

Seanad O’Maunoney. Do you mean precisely that, the stocks were 
gone? 

General Couuins. In cases the stocks were gone, Senator. 

Senator O’Manoney. In some cases you mean? 

General Couns. In many cases the stocks were gone. 

The most severe drain has been on ammunition, and we could not 
risk a reduction in deliveries under any circumstances. If combat in 
Korea should continue, or if our troops in Europe were attacked, we 
would have no reserves of some of the most important types of ammu- 
nition and our frontline troops would have to limit their ammunition 
expenditures to what came off our production line. Some of the 
types of ammunition most important to our front-line soldiers have 
been rationed in Korea because production still does not equal normal 
battle enditures, and World War II stocks either have been 
online or have approached exhaustion. 
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AMMUNITION DELIVERIES 


Because we dare not cut ammunition deliveries, the reduction in 
other deliveries would be much more drastic. But we must provide 
at least the bare minimum of equipment necessary to keep our forces 
in action. Hence, it is exceedingly difficult to determine where to 
cut. We have to maintain balance, so we have tentatively allocated 
the cuts to major items other than ammunition. Here are some 
examples of specific effects which would result: 


TRUCKS 


Our tactical trucks are the backbone of our Army’s mobility in 
combat. It is unthinkable to have troops deployed overseas in 
action, as they are in Korea, or under the threat of attack by numeri- 
cally greater forces, as they are in Europe, without backing them up 
with the trucks needed to. support them in action. But that is 
exactly what would happen if the expenditure limitation is imposed. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. Under the.expenditure limitation 
we will have on hand at the end of fiscal year 1953 trucks just suffi- 
cient to equip our forces overseas to give the troops at home one- 
half of their authorized allowance (which is sufficient for training but 
not enough to permit the prompt deployment of these troops in 
action) and to give the National Guard and Reserves 28 percent of 
their training allowances. This would not leave a single truck in a 
depot anywhere. In other words, we could not replace the inevitable 
losses of our units in action without stripping other units. 

During fiscal year 1951 alone, we lost more than 35,000 2%-ton 
trucks, weapons carriers, and jeeps in Korea. This number is 25 
percent greater than the number of these vehicles which would be 
available for the National Guard and the Organized Reserves under the 
limitation even if we stripped our overseas forces of all reserves. 
Actually, we could not use these trucks for training purposes at home 
and deny our exposed American troops overseas what they need to 
back them up. And yet, even if we stripped our National Guard and 
Reserve units, our troops overseas would not have enough vehicles to 
support them in combat if they were attacked. 

Furthermore, because this limitation in most cases would shut down 
our production lines, we could not expect any truck deliveries during 
the first year of a war, and we would have to cripple part of the active 
Army in the United States to a point where it could not even train. 
This situation is unacceptable to me as Chief of Staff of the Army and I 
could not support it. 

TANKS 


We have in production a medium tank which we think is more than 
a match for any other medium tank in the world. If this expenditure 
limitation is made we shall have to eliminate over 3,000 mediums, with 
the result that we could build only 300 tanks for our Army during the 
entire fiscal year. This means that we would not be able during fiscal 
year 1953 to support our overseas troops, including those on the front 
ines in Korea, with any spare modern tanks. We would also be left 
with almost an 80-percent shortage in our requirements for our newly 
developed post-World War II tanks for the active Army in the United 
States. 
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LEVEL OF EXPENDITURES 


Senator Youna. Presently we are expending about $6 billion a 
month or is it $4 billion a month? 

= Couurns. Four billion per month for the Department of 
Defense 

Senator Youne. About half of it for military equipment and about 
half of it for other purposes. 

General Couuins. Mr. Garlock could answer that better than I can. 

Mr. Garuock. At the $4 billion level it runs a little more than half 
for equipment and a little less than half for personnel and current 
maintenance. About 1.6 to 1.7 billion for current cost, soft goods, 
and the balance for production. 

Senator Youne. What I am not clear on is this: the House cut was 
about $6 billion of a total of $52 billion. How is it that these cuts on 
construction are as heavy as indicated here? 

General Cotuins. These are cuts in expenditures. These tanks 
have been ordered. Of course it takes time to produce tanks. We 
are just getting into production for these tanks now. If we cannot 
pay for them this year, we simply have to tell the manufacturer, 
“Just hold them. e can’t buy them.” 

Senator O’Manoney. The question that Senator Young has asked, 
I think, is prompted by the fact that the expenditure limitation passed 
by the ‘Howse does not specify where these limitations shall be. The 
broadest discretion is allowed to the Secretary of Defense to determine 
where the cuts would be. Therefore, your statement here assumes 
certain cuts of expenditures. 

General Co.tiins. Assumes a limitation that has been placed on us. 


ALLOCATION OF EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


Senator O’Manoney. That is an over-all limitation of $46 billion 
to be expended. Now, has the Secretary of Defense furnished the 
three armed services with a proportiouate cut-back? 

General Cotirns. Yes, sir, the Army’s limitation, if this were to 
stand, would be $16.4 billion. My statement is based on that figure 
that the Secretary of Defense has given to us for planning purposes. 

Senator O’Manonery. But you will have $16.4 billion to expend? 


AMMUNITION 


General Couuins. Yes, sir. I think maybe to make clear to 
Senator Young, the fact of the matter as I pointed out is that we 
cannot cut back our ammunition expenditures. That is something 
you simply cannot touch when you have men fighting. Therefore, as 
I have pointed out we have to make severe cuts in other major items 
of equipment. 

Senator Youna. Your cut-back indicated here from 3,000 medium 
tanks to 300 would indicate a cut of about 80 percent. 

General Conuins. Yes, but you see the bulk of our money is going 
into ammunition. We cannot cut ammunition, so we have to cut 
something else. Furthermore, we could not give a single modern 
tank to the National Guard or the Organized Reserves for training, 
nor would there be a single modern tank in any of our depots. 
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TANKS IN KOREA 


During fiscal year 1951 when the North Koreans used tanks 
sparingly, we lost over 400 of our World War IT medium tanks from 
all causes—mines, battlefield wear-out, and enemy action—twice the 
number we would have available for combat replacement if we took 
every modern medium tank out of the hands of our troops in the 
United States. Of course, during the Korean conflict more than 700 
Soviet mediums have been destroyed and in direct tank action, we 
have knocked out the Soviet tanks in the ratio of 5 to 1. World 
War II statistics show that in violent combat, such as our men in 
Europe would be plunged into if they were attacked, the tank losses 
amounted to 14 percent per month. 

Therefore, if this limitation is imposed, we could not support our 
Army forces on the front lines. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT 


The Army’s antiaircraft role in the defense of the United States, of 
our own troops overseas, and of the Air Force bases around the world 
is a cause of constant concern to us. We actually need several hun- 
dred AA battalions for our defense, but we have only been able to 
establish less than half the number of active battalions required. 

The destructiveness of enemy bombs and the speed and range of 
enemy planes make it imperative that our antiaircraft defenses be 
as tight as we can possibly make them. We have deployed our AA 
units around our vital atomic energy and industrial centers, and 
Strategic Air Command bases at home and overseas. We feel there 
is nothing more important to the American people than to guard 
their homes from enemy attack. I mention this because I feel many 
Americans do not realize the effectiveness of ground fire against 
aircraft. During World War II we lost many more planes to enemy 
antiaircraft fire than to enemy planes. And in Korea, 87 percent of 
the United Nations’ planes lost in combat have been lost because of 
enemy ground fire. 

Our new antiaircraft guns and guided missiles will make our AA 
defenses tremendously more effective. We are running operational 
tests on the NIKE missiles and they are living up to our most opti- 
mistic expectations. When they are in the hands of our units our 
antiaircraft defense will be many times tighter. 


PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


Senator O’Manoney. The question I was going to ask you, General, 
has to do with the productive capacity which has been developed in 
the United States for trucks, tanks, and antiaircraft implements. 

General Couuiins. We are developing that productive capacity, 
Senator, but as I indicated, if we get this expenditures ceiling we are 
going to have to cut out some of our productive lines and tanks. 

Senator O’Manoney. You do not yet have the production lines 
for all these various types of equipment? 

General Coxiins. Not yet, sir. We are actually operating today 
only two of the five production lines that we have lined up under our 
program which we in all good faith with industry committed ourselves 
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to. If we have an expenditure limitation we now have to tell industry 
we have to cut out at least two of the five production lines. 

Senator O’Manonery. Those plans have been the results of con-- 
tracts made by the Department of the Army with private industry 
to build these production lines? 

General Couurns. That is right, sir. Four of them are private 
production lines. One is the Tank Arsenal in Detroit out of the five. 
Four with private industry and only one with a Government arsenal. 

Senator O’Manoney. And the cut-back on the basis of limitation 
of $16.4 expenditure would make it necessary for you to cancel two 
of those private production lines? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir; and these two, incidentally, are being 
geared up now to make the best tank that we have in the offing, the 
M-48. 

FIRE CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


One of the key items in our air defense is the T—33 fire control set. 
It has been especially developed to meet the threat of faster flying 
planes and is not only more effective than World War II equipment 
but permits our weapons to fire at greater ranges and higher altitudes. 
Our guns and missiles, no matter how good they are in themselves, are 
no better than the fire control equipment which directs them. The 
T-33 is used with our 90 millimeter and 120 millimeter guns as well as 
with our new missiles. We need this new equipment not only for our 
active forces, but for our National Guard units which we consider a 
vital part of the Nation’s antiaircraft defenses-in-being. If the ex- 
penditure limitation is imposed only about 30 percent of our National 
Guard AA units whom we count on for D-day readiness will have the 
T-33 equipment. 

COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Effective command in modern battle depends largely upon modern 
communications equipment. The Korean consumption of battlefield 
radios—handy talkies and walkie-talkies—in fiscal year 1951 was over 
22,000 nearly twice the number which would be available for the 
National Guard and Organized Reserve forces under the proposed 
expenditure limitation even if we denied our exposed troops overseas 
the back-up they need. Consequently, under these circumstances, it is 
doubtful that we could afford to issue these sets to our National Guard 
and Reserve. Furthermore, we would only be able to equip our 
active Army in the United States with 50 percent of their needs. 
The situation is similar to that of the trucks which I described in more: 
detail, and is one which I could not recommend. 


REDUCTION IN TRUCK PROGRAM 


I should like to revert to the serious implications of a reduction in. 
our truck program. Modern warfare demands that our combat forces 
possess maximum possible mobility. Both in defense and in attack, 
mobility is essential, and it cannot be achieved against a modernly 
equipped enemy without large numbers of dependable vehicles. 
In 1 infantry division alone more than 2,500 motor vehicles are 
necessary to support the division in combat. If these vehicles are 
not available, the striking power of our forces is greatly impaired and 
our defensive strength is greatly reduced. 
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Our victory in World War II and our successes in Korea were 
dependent on mobility and fire power. We acquired mobility by 
having available ample quantities of motor vehicles. While our fire 
power was dependent on reliable and accurate weapons supplies with 
adequate quantities of ammunition, it was equally dependent on the 
means of getting the ammunition to the men who could use it at the 
time they needed it—the men on the firing line. 

I think that is a point that is not fully appreciated. When we 
talk about trucks, most of the trucks that we use are used to carry 
ammunition, and it is utterly essential that we keep up our ability 
to keep our batteries supplied with ammunition; not only our batteries 
but our front-line troops. These trucks are used primarily to carry 
ammunition and supplies, not merely to carry men but ammunition 
and supplies, primarily ammunition. 

Senator Ture. If this armament race continues for a number of 
years, the housekeeping expenditure and the fact that this equipment 
becomes obsolete in 6 years or less time, our economy will not carry 
it and permit us the independence and the freedom that we know in 
our civilian life as of today. What is being done in the field of political 
diplomacy to make certain that we bring about peace and achieve a 
permanent peace rather than to go on with this ever-increasing mili- 
tary expenditure for defense? 

General Cotiins. Of course that is out of my field, but I would 
like to make this point as a military man. Anybody playing poker 
knows that unless you have an ace in the hole or a pretty good card, 
you are going to get licked. The situation we find ourselves in now is 
that we are leading from weakness, we are playing from weakness, and 
in my judgment perhaps one of the reasons why the Russians won’t 
attack us, I personally think the major reason is our preponderance 
in the atomic bomb, but perhaps they are hoping we are going to do 
what appears to be in the offing, wreck this carefully integrated pro- 
gram on which we embarked 2 years ago. If we can keep it up 2 or 
3 years, then we will have strength and then perhaps our political 
leaders can bargain better for more lasting peace. 


ROLE OF MILITARY ADVISERS 


Senator Ture. General, you could not answer the question in any 
manner as to what you, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, are lending toward 
the State Department in the development of the art of political 
diplomacy to win diplomatically what you are now depending on 
weapons to win for you. Weapons will cost so much to the economy 
of this Government that it is questionable whether we could carry 
it into many future years. Then what is being developed in the field 
of political diplomacy? Is there any comment on that at all? 

General Couns. Senator, we are the military advisers of the 
President and the Secretary of Defense, not political advisers. We 
do our best to keep out of the political field. We are accused at times 
of trying to fix foreign policy, but we do not. 

Senator Toye. You have nothing to offer except to discuss the 
military equipment need? 

General Braptey. I think General Collins expressed it im our 
advice to the National Security Council and the President and in our 
dealings with the Department of State that it is our job to point out 
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to-them our military capabilities and limitations and discuss with 
them the effect of certain foreign policy. We do not determine that 
foreign policy. It is up to the President and the Secretary of State 
to determine foreign policy. We merely point out the limitations on 
it as General Collins has pointed out. When you are at the council 
table in a weak position, I do not care who is conducting foreign 
policy, he is talking from a position of weakness rather than strength 
and with some of these people you are dealing with today the word 
at the council table only carries the weight that your strength at 
home will back. 

Senator Tuyr. I am sorry for the interruption. 
E Senator O’Manonry. Well, it is a very important interruption. I 
4 think everybody around the table acknowledges, including the 
X distinguished officers in uniform, that we can not hope year after 
$ year to bear the heavy burden of preparedness at home and prepared- 
4 ness abroad because the controls which are essential to do that, the 
limitations contained in the Defense Production Act, the restraints 
which an anti-inflation program imposes upon the use of material, 
the rationing which becomes necessary for the civilian population, will 
in the end develop exactly the same sort of totalitarian control at home 
that we seek to escape from. 

Senator Tuy. That is what I meant by freedom and liberty here. 

Senator O’Manonry. Exactly. The dilemma that we face arises 
out of the fact that the Russians use as their propaganda the efforts 
: that we are making to arm Europe, to build a chain of air bases around 
the world, to convince the peoples whom the Russians are subduing 
and taking into their circumference, that we are the warmongers. 
fs That is the favorite word in the vocabulary of Mr. Vishinsky. So 
this is a problem that Congress and the people will eventually have to 
































: decide. The military are performing their function to give us the 
Q sort of defense they think will be a deterrent to war. 

Senator Haypren. There is one other factor, Mr. Chairman. That 
/ is how much of the income of the American people we can afford to 
© take away by way of taxes and leave enough to sustain the type of 
A free competitive enterprise we hope to have. Now it is about a 
@ quarter; that is, from the national income of $280 billion you take 
: $70 billion. If you get beyond that you get into the place where it 






; hurts, not in just taking the money but it hurts in allowing capital 
to accumulate to carry on and expand our economy. You have to 
e watch that very closely. 








TACTICAL MOBILITY OF ARMY 











General Couuins. Referring to the Army’s mobility, one of the 
principal reasons our great Eighth Army in Korea was able to stem 
the Communist tide against overwhelming numbers was our posses- 
sion of tactical trucks, superior both in quantity and quality to those 
of the enemy. It was because of this that General Walker was able 
to shift his extremely limited reserves rapidly and effectively. And 
the classic defense of the Pusan perimeter, which prevented our forces 
from being pushed into the sea, was due in large measure to the 
mobility that our motor transportation gave us. 

The potentiality for the use of great air power and atomic weapons 
by a possible enemy also requires greater emphasis on mobility. 
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Our fighting units in the future must be more dispersed than ever 
before if our soldiers are to survive on the battlefield. Dispersion 
requires large numbers of trucks and other vehicles as well as com- 
pletely modern communications equipment if our troops are to fight 
on-broader and deeper frontages and still fight effectively. 

The crippling reductions I have mentioned do not even consider 
the effect of the continuation of the conflict in Korea into the next 
fiscal year. Should this occur, equipment would be consumed much 
more rapidly and we would have to deny even more equipment to the 
National Guard and the organized Reserves as well as the Regular 
Army in the United States. Obviously, the effect on the training of 
our forces here at home would be most serious. 

What would be the effect of our failure to support our Army forces 
overseas? 

In the Far East, a lack of support would mean that our forces there 
would be in an extremely dangerous position. And for our forces in 
Europe, it could mean possible disaster. 


ESTIMATED COST OF KOREAN WAR 
(See also pp. 194 and 267.) 


Senator Younac. What is the estimated cost of the Korean war in 
this past genet Part of it is represented in a separate budget. Is it 
$5 billion? 

General Coutts. I would have to ask one of the budget men. It 
is $4 billion to $5 billion a year, the budget officer tells me. 

Senator Young. Isn’t a large part of the regular appropriation 
beyond that represented by the Korean war? 

General Co.uins. You see, a large part of our expenditures are in 
Korea that are covered in our regular appropriations. We have no 
separate appropriation for Korea as such. 

Senator Young. What does this $5 billion cover? 
ene Couns. It covers all types of expenditures, Senator, in 

orea. 

Senator O’Manoney. It includes the pay of military personnel. 

General Cotuins. Movement of troops, rotation, but it does not 
include pay, I am told. 

I should like here to reemphasize a few points which I have pre- 
viously made in testimony last year before the Joint Committees on 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services of the Senate on the assignment 
of United States Army forces to Europe and on the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951. 

ARMY GROUND FORCES IN KOREA 


Certainly one of the clear lessons of the Korean conflict is the fact 
that it takes Army forces on the ground to repel an invasion on the 
ground. I say this in no sense of disparagement of the Air Force or 
of the Navy, for I have consistently -praised their contributions in 
Korea. We could not have gotten along without their support. But 
the fact remains, neither ships nor planes stopped the Korean Com- 
munists when they moved across the thirty-eighth parallel. It was 
not until we sent in Army forces that their progress was stopped. 
And the Communists were stopped even though they putniaibered 
* us at times by as many as 30 to 1. 

I am convinced that just as the Korean Communists and the Chinese 
Communists moved across the land in spite of our overwhelming air 
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and naval superiority, so could the Communists move across the land 
in Europe unless we and our friends provide sufficient Army forces on 
the ground, backed up by adequate naval and air power. 

course, it word require more than army divisions backed up 
with adequate air ore. to provide this defense. It would require 
an integrated plan which should include such things as the use of de- 
molitions along the main route of advance; the use of atomic weapons 
— enemy forces and supplies on the battlefield; extensive em- 
p 








oyment of relatively inexpensive antitank weapons such as the new 
bazookas, recoilless rifles, and antitank mines; maximum possible use 
of natural defensive barriers such as rivers and mountain defiles; and 
: the use of highly mobile armor and infantry forces adequately sup- 
' ported by artillery and close support aviation. 
A modern integrated defense such as I have described is the reason 
_ why the free world with limited forces needs no longer be paralyzed 
a by the thought of the offensive power of armies such as those of the 
- Soviet Union and her satellites which make use of great numbers of 
men and tanks. Great mobility and fire power of army forces in de- 
fense can offset an aggressor’s advantage in numbers. 
I said disaster could occur if our Army forces in Europe are not 
properly supported. 
Z In my judgment, our troops in Europe are not there simply for the 
bs defense of Europe. They are really there in defense of the United 
i States. From a strictly military viewpoint, we should do everything 
5 in our power to prevent the overrunning of Western Europe if we are 
to prevent later attacks on the United States. 


















ECONOMIC SUPPORT 









Modern war involves more than solely military factors. Military 
strength is largely a function of economic strength. Today the free 
nations of the world have a substantial productive advantage over 
the Communist nations but if Western Europe were lost, this advan- 
tage would be greatly reduced. The free world now greatly out- 
produces the police states. The advantage in coal is 3 to 1, in steel 
5 to 1, and in power 6 to 1. If Western Europe falls, we will lose 
be the natural resources and industrial capacity of one of the world’s 
4 richest and most productive areas as well as the industrial efforts of 
4 more than 200 million Western Europeans, who are among the most 
a skilled workers in the world. The coal and steel of the Ruhr, the 
: Saar, and the Lille areas would be among the resources available to 










Fs our enemies and the economic scales would be tipped against us. 

3 And if Western Europe were lost, the Middle East would not be 
7 far behind and the Communists would then control half of the world’s 
f oil reserves. We, in the Western Hemisphere, would then face 
a almost certain war or economic strangulation. That is the disaster 
i we face if we do not adequately support our Army forces in Europe. 
For without Army forces on the ground, adequately supported by 
tactical air forces, and with supply lines guarded by a navy, it would 
be impossible to prevent the overrunning of Europe by the tremendous 
armies-in-being of the police states, no matter what air and sea power 
we could bring against them. 
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LOGISICS OF OVERSEAS SUPPLY 


I have already mentioned some critical shortages which would be 
occasioned by the proposed expenditure limitation. Our inability to 
establish a pipeline of equipment and supplies would have serious 
consequences, particularly in Europe, where, if the Communists struck, 
we would have to support our troops over the longest land line of com- 
munications in our military history. This is why our cuts in trucks, 
radios, engineer, and transportation equipment would be so serious. 

In summary, gentlemen, it must be remembered that Army forces 
on the front lines will bear the brunt of heavy fighting—and casual- 
ties—if an aggressor moves. We must face the realities that when we 
deploy our forces in defensive positions overseas where they can be 
attacked, they must have the weapons and ammunition to back them 
up. To do less would be to invite the possibility of disastrous casual- 
ties. 

Therefore, I urge you to delete section 638 of H. R. 7391. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator O’Manonery. General Collins, the President’s budget 
included for the Army a total of $14,200,000,000. How much did 
you request when the budget was being made up in the first instance 
before it was sent? 

General Co.uins. To give you the correct answers, I will ask our 
budget officer to answer that question. General Decker. 

General Decker. The Army budget computed on a requirements 
basis totaled approximately $22 billion when it was first submitted to 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator O’Manoney. So you were cut down in the Department of 
Defense by approximately $8 billion? 

General Decker. That is correct. 


HOUSE CUP? 


Senator O’Manonery. The House cut you down to $12,244,400,000, 

General Decxsrr. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. A cut of almost but not quite $2 billion. 
Now, if you sustained a cut of approximately $8 billion at the hands 
of the Secretary of Defense, why are we asked to believe that you 
cannot sustain an additional cut of $2 billion at the hands of Congress? 

General Couturns. I do not think it is a question of who makes the 
cuts. It is a question of the accuracy of the requirements, We put 
in what our strictly military requirements were and we were cut 
$8 billion. The very fact that we were cut $8 billion is a good argu- 
ment for not cutting $2 billion more. 

Senator O’Manonry. What was the effect of that $8 billion cut 
upon the support of our troops in the Far East, the support of our 
troops in Europe? 

General Couuins. It has cut our reserves materially, it has slowed 
down the production rates that we are going to have, and incidentally 
you said something earlier about keeping up our production lines. 

nder the present program we keep up the production lines at the 
very minimum that can keep them churning, keep them in operation 
at an economical rate. 
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Senator O’Manonry. It is recognized by everybody on the com- 
mittee that when you slow down the rate of production without cutting 
down the overhead, you increase the cost per unit of the item which is 
obtained. Of course this question of minimum was directed toward a 
different subject from that which you have been discussing, namely, 
the limitation on expenditures. This figure of which I spoke, $14.2 
billion, was the new obligational authority. Therefore, on top of the 
almost $2 billion cut, a new obligational authority for the Army made 
by the bill as passed by the House, there was imposed this additional 
expenditures limitation which goes into the use of funds appropriated 
in 1950 and in 1951. 

General Couns. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Tur. In the House report on page 700 there is a complete 
breakdown of the budget request or the budget estimate by the Navy. 
I wonder if it would be possible to obtain a similar breakdown for 
both the Army and the Air services? 

Senator O’Manonry. We have all of those, Senator. 

If you gentlemen will be good enough to return at 2:30, we will hear 
the Navy and the Air Force. 


AFTER RECESS 
NAVY BUDGET 


Senator O’Manonery. The committee will please come to order. 

Admiral Duncan, are you prepared to begin your statement. 

Admiral Duncan. Mr. Chairman, I am. I would first like to 
relate my remarks to the questioning of this morning, and your 
statement. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Duncan. And then I will read my statement, or turn it in, 
on the matter of the limitation on expenditures. 

Senator O’Manoney. That will be quite satisfactory. 

Admiral Duncan. I think we have been all very much impressed, 
and have been thinking about the things which you spoke of when you 
opened the meeting this morning, particularly the things having to 
do with our economic position, and the necessity for looking forward 
over a period of years, and seeing what may happen and what we feel 
that we are in a position to support, not just for 1 year or not until 
1954, necessarily, but a look, you might say, at the future. 

This consideration brings up some rather far-reaching questions, 
several of which were touched on this morning by the various members 
of your committee in commenting and asking questions on General 
Bradley’s statement. 

WORLD COLD WAR 


To resolve some of the things or to get answers to some of the 
questions that were asked this morning, particularly by Senator 
Saltonstall, and by one or two of the other members of the com- 
mittee—Senator Knowland asked some—bring us to the necessity of 
looking around the world and seeing just what goes on, that is, what 
is happening that causes the situation that we are in today. We have 
all talked quite a lot about 1954 and the possibilities of a hot war 
occurring then or possibly sooner. I do not think we have talked as 
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much as we should have, or thought as much as we should have about 
the kind of a war we are in now, or possibly are in now as General 
Bradley said this morning, that is, the cold war, and the things that 
can happen in a cold war. It may be—and-Senator Thye this morning 
asked the question, Why don’t the Russians strike now? It may be 
that one of the answers to that, or at least a partial answer is that they 
are getting one pretty well now with the kind of a war they are 
fighting without having to do an awful lot themselves, but depending 
on satellites and people in sympathy with them, to carry on a fringe or 
a peripheral war, such as we have in Korea, which is-a very real 
shooting war with a lot of people getting hurt, and yet it is not.a war 
with Russia. It is profitable to hk because it keeps our forces 
tied up, it causes us to get in the kind of consideration that we are 
faced with now, and the problems we are faced with now, of how we 
are going to put our national resources and funds to work. We have 
to consider what happens in the kind of a situation we are in today 
as well as the kind of situation in which we may find ourselves 2 years 
from now, or perhaps less, or perhaps a little longer. 


INDIA 


Senator Knowland this morning mentioned a number of places 
where things can happen of that nature. The peripheral war or the 
kind of a war that is going on in Korea can happen in a number of 
different places. Most of them are far away from the United States. 
Most of them are places where perhaps we have not had the oppor- 
tunity to make any preparations. He mentioned among others the 
situation that exists between India and Pakistan, the dispufe that is 
on there. That can blow up into something that can cause us trouble. 
We think the Indians may be a little more favorable to us now, but 
we know we cannot get anything out of either one of them in the 
fight that we are making for the free peoples of the world until that 
dispute is resolved. 

MIDDLE EAST 


He mentioned the Middle East. There is a place where great feel- 
ings are aroused all the time, partly due to things that are imposed 
on countries in that part of the world by countries of the Western 
World. The difficulties in Iran, the Israeli-Arab disputes and roeengs, 
the things resulting from those. There is a rich prize as far as the 
Russian intentions are concerned if that could fall into their lap 
without a great deal of effort. Any place that a vacuum arises of 
that kind, you have that sort of possibility that the Communists will 
move in. 

In other words, where people who think like we do move out, it 
leaves a place for them to go, where the feelings have been aroused 
which are conducive to the kind of an atmosphere that lets them come 
in and take charge. 

Senator Saltonstall mentioned India and the gateway to the east. 
Southeast Asia is a trouble spot, and as much of a trouble spot as ever 
existed. It is not any different now than it has been for some time— 
probably worse. The countries in that area are all countries where 
very great controversies are going on and very intense feelings are 
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aroused in the people who live there and have to live there. Their 
governments are not stable. Things can happen which make Koreas 
occur. 

INDOCHINA 


The French position in Indochina, for example; there is a situation 
in which you might say the bear is held by the tail. The French are 
there. They cannot get very much ahead with the things they are 
trying to do. They are not able to do it for many reasons, and they 
cannot get out without the possibility of something very serious 
arising. 

INDONESIA 

We have Indonesia, where the Dutch have had to withdraw, and 
what moves in? It is the same story. It is a vacuum which opens a 
place for communism to move in with very little effort. 

All these things that I am mentioning are in the nature of a cold 
war, peripheral conflicts which can be shooting affairs or they can be 
potentially troublesome so that they leave problems with us all the 
time as to what to do about it. 

CHINA 


China is one of some interest to me personally, and I think to 
General Shepherd, because we were out there together in 1945, when 
I was commanding the Aireraft Carrier Division that we had out 
there after the war, and he was in command of the Marines who were 
occupying Tsingtao, and that portion of North China. We had some 
Marines in Tientsin and Peking. We could fly an airplane over the 
railroads up there two or three times a week and things would be 
fairly quiet. The Nationalist Government was controlling China, 
or what we know as China. What happened when we moved out? 
That is the important thing. Our military forces were taken out, 
our naval forces were moved out, our headquarters were taken away, 
the naval base at Tsingtao was given up, and we have a situation 
today in which the Communists are in pretty full control of China. 
The people who were then controlling all of China and North China 
with the help of a little bit of show of force—I say a little bit, in 
comparison to what we are utilizing in Korea today—are now on the 
island of Formosa. That is what happens when we leave a vacuum 
where the Communists are ready to move in and they will move in. 

Senator O’Manoney. You are indicating that if the French would 
move out of Indochina, the Communists would move in? 

Admiral Duncan. That is certainly a possibility, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manoney. If the French would move out of Tunisia, we 
might have a development there? 

dmiral Duncan. Yes, sir. 


Senator O’Manoney. If the United States should move out of | 


Europe, then the Communists might: be expected to move in? 


FRINGE COLD WAR 


Admiral Duncan. That is correct, sir. I am going on with these 
fringe situations in the cold war, and I have not of course said any- 
thing about Europe, because that is the place where the hot war can 
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develop, and it is also a place where the cold war is operating all the 
time, too. 

Senator O’Manoney. Because this very situation that you de- 
scribe is one that supports the Russian declaration—it was voiced by 
Jacob Malick during this year—that the United States is merely a 
colonial imperalist stepping into the shoes of the empires that have 
tottered and fallen. 

Admiral Duncan. I think that may be the basis for that statement, 
and of course they can always find a basis for any statement they 
want to make. 

Senator O’Manoney. Surely. 

Admiral Duncan. It is like arithmetic. You can do. almost 
anything with it. 

ne thing that flows from the things that I have been talking about 
is that we cannot count on the Russians fighting this war, the way 
we plan for them to do it. We just cannot count on them. They may 
do it the way they are doing it now, or they may decide to do it hot. 
That, unfortunately for aT think, unless we are prepared to handle 
both sorts of things, is something that is their choice and not ours, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manoney. We leave them with the initiative. 

Admiral Duncan. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is the kind of aggression we can get in a 
cold war, in a situation short of war, where we certainly have war for 
the people that are over in Korea—even if it is not full-scale, all-out, 
global war by any means—but it is the kind of thing that can happen 
in lots of places throughout the world. 

Admiral Duncan. It seems to me that what we have to do is to 
tailor our forces, we have to set up our forces, and I have tried to think 
about it in our discussions that we have had, to meet the situations 
which can arise in a cold war, and to be ready to initiate operations 
which will be immediately required if the war turns hot. So we cannot 
make a choice between the two. I think we have to at least give 
thought to both. 

FACTORS IN NAVY BUDGET 


Now, as to some of the things which you said about the Navy this 
morning, I would like to say that in the Navy we proceed on the basis 
that we have to have what it takes to protect our power overseas. 
We have to project our power to the places in the world where it can 
be used most economically and most effectively, and that is something 
which we are able to do by the inherent flexibility and mobility of 
naval forces. We can go where you want them to go except overland— 
we have not discovered how to do that, completely. 

That leads us then to the thought that we cannot plan our forces 
for a fixed pattern. We have to be flexible in our thinking, and we 
have to do it in such a manner that we can meet the kind of situations 
that can arise, as well as the situation which most military thinkers 
believe will happen in an all-out war, what we are getting ready for as 
best we can in Europe. That is the plan that we work on as you well 
know. That, it seems to me, leads unquestionably to the conclusion 
that you cannot take any single arm of what we have and what we 
have developed over a period of years and say, “Well, we do not need 
that. We will cross that off and save some money,” or take another 
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part, and say we will hold that in abeyance and build this up, and that 
will enable us to sustain the budget. 

I do not see how that can be done if we are going to do those things 
we may have to do and we are doing now to a certain extent in a cold 
war, and be ready for what we think a hot war is going to amount to. 
That will require a flexibility in the set-up of our military forces that 
is not available to us if we decide now exactly what is going tc happen 
and prepare only for that, if I can make myself clear. 

The cold war things are apt to happen—lI do not know whether I 
mentioned this thought or not—in places where we have not had an 
opportunity to plan in advance. Now, for a war in Europe, where we 
have fought two pretty good sized wars in the last half century, 
we know pretty well what the pattern of that might be, and we are 
able to make some preparations in advance for that aspect of the hot 
war. We do not know where the other things are going to happen, 
and we have to have the flexibility which enables us to send forces or 
make a show of force in a place where that show of force may do the 
trick and put out the brush fire which could kick off the hot war. 

The thing also that that calls for is to be on the scene, to be there, 
The people have to look at you, they have to know you are there, 
and that also means that you have to have some sort of military force 
which can move quickly to a distant place where there is no preparation 
and make military gestures down to shooting which will be convincing. 
That is the requirement of a possible development or developments 
in a cold war. 

If you think about the cold war as well as the hot, the forces have 
to be such that they can do the business. They have to be such that 
_ can handle a situation economically, quickly, and with sufficient 

orce to do it. That, I think, goes without saying. 


GREATER UTILIZATION OF TROOPS OF ALLIES 


Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, one of the points that I would 
like to have these Joint Chiefs cover at some time or another— 
perhaps that is a question that General Bradley might direct his 
remarks to also—is the question of how much we can save if anything 
by. the greater utilization of the troops of our allies and potential 
allies, such as the troops on Formosa, the Spanish troops. In other 
words, how much can we save, and increase the efficiency of our Air 
Force by having forces in Spain? How much can we increase the 
efficiencies of our Navy by having naval bases? 

Admiral Duncan. I think that is a question, Senator, which 
General Bradley would answer. Those things are things that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff think about. Bhis morning Senator Thye 
asked General Collins a question along political lines, and we have 
a hard time answering those questions because our business is in the 
other direction. 

Senator Tayz. Mr. Chairman, if I might at that very point ask 
one further question: Do those who formulate political policy consult 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to determine what should be the over-all 
political policy? 

Admiral Duncan. Those consultations occur, Senator, in a number 
of different ways. The Joint Chiefs of Staff meet with representatives 
of the State Department. Both are represented on the National 
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Security Council, presided over by the President. I think I can say, 
in answer to that question, there are frequent consultations and in- 
terchange of views and recommendations from one department to 
another, much better now than it was before World War II, I am sure. 

That brought to my mind this thought. Your military posture has 
to match your politico-diplomatic position and the pronouncements 
that are made in the political or diplomatic fields. In other words, 
if you are going to act tough, you have to be tough. You cannot 
pretend to have a big stick and have a toothpick in your pocket. It 
does not work that way. That is the reason why those things, as 
you pointed out, sir, are very closely interrelated and they must match 
each other. We have learned a great deal about that from our cousins 
in the United Kingdom, who mune have had a very close liaison 
between their Foreign Office and their military heads. 


SIZE OF MILITARY FORCES 


One point about the size of the forces which was discussed this 
morning, I jotted down a note. It must be clear that the forces 
which the Joint Chiefs of Staff have asked to have authorized and 
appropriated for are not the forces with which we will win a war b 
any means. They are the forces which we have, in accordance wit 
the policies which are current today, sufficient to prevent disaster 
and to support our foreign policy, which, in more simple language, 
I think, means to initiate the tasks which would be imposed on us 
by a hot war with a reasonable expectation of not being defeated at 
once. In other words, to give us a chance to get our mobilization 
working and get our forces going. 

I just wanted to make it clear that they are not forces which are 
recommended to win a hot war, because they are not that kind of 
forces. 

DETERRENT ACTION POLICY 


Something was said this morning relative to deterrent action. We 
have thought about the A-bomb as a deterrent to a hot war. I think 
that all are agreed that it has been. That is a matter of great interest 
to all of us, and to us in the Navy, because we have in the Navy a 
capability of delivering the A-bomb, as you, I think, have been told by 
our Secretary. The A-bomb has been a deterrent to a hot war. 
I think there is some very considerable question as to whether it is a 
deterrent in the cold war. Targets are not easy to find which are 
suitable for the A-bomb and the kind of shooting that goes on in a 
cold war, the kind that we are involved in now. I think that we 
have things better than the A-bomb as far as deterrents are concerned 
when we are talking about the kind of things that happen short of the 
global war. I think that the ability to project our forces at great 
distance, as we are able to do with Naval ferond and Army forces and 
Air forces is a deterrent to the sort of thing that I have been con- 
centrating on, in this discussion. I think that the show of force is 
something that we have used frequently to great advantage in things 
of the brush-fire type that could flare up and be something of greater 
consequence if they were not controlled. se 

Incidentally, the capability of projecting power at great distances 
from the United States is, I think, a deterrent to the hot war as well 
as to the cold war. I do not want to forget to emphasize that. 
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We read in the papers every now and then—and I do not know 
where General Collins is, I meant to tell him—TI should not be talking 
about the Army without saying something to him about it—but you 
see written down every now and then and perhaps even this com- 
mittee has been told, that armies are outmoded or will be outmoded 
when we are able to shoot in all directions from one place over here. 
I hope no one really believes that who thinks about it, because it 
neglects the human element. The human beings, the human race, 
live off the ground. They live out of the good earth. That is where 
they get their sustenance. That is where they get what they put 
on their backs, and that is where they earn their living essentially, 
and as long as that is the case—until somebody has invented a way 
to do away with that very human factor—we are going to have people 
who are fighting each other at close grips for the control of the land 
and the control of the earth, really. And that is what we are mixed 
up in right now, that is, how the earth is going to be controlled. 
And if you say that you do not need an army any more, it neglects 
the human factor, and it is not true, in my opinion, and I think in 
the opinion of most thinking people. 


NAVAL SUPPORT 


The thing that we think most about in the Navy is doing things 
that will get our armies and our air forces to the place where they are 
needed, and to support them when they are there. The job of the 
Navy does not stop when the soldier is landed on the beach, or when 
the air wing is located on its base abroad. The Navy’s job does not 
stop there. The Navy’s job is to continue the support of those forces, 
and to do that it does a great many things in the lines of communica- 
tions and in the bombardment of shore objectives in support of the 
armies who are fighting on shore, and complementing the air forces 
who are engaged in the common struggle in which all of us are inte- 
grated and in which all of us get into. 

I might say we have a little advantage in the Navy in that moving 
around in that 70 percent of the earth’s surface is covered by water, 
we do not have to ask anyone’s permission to do it. We do not 
have to have an international agreement to do it. We do not have 
to ask anybody whether we can carry bombs of any kind or descrip- 
tion, here, there or anywhere, as long as we do not get inside the 
territorial waters. That, I think, is an important point when you 
are thinking about naval forces and what they do. It is interesting 
to note in connection with one of your comments, Mr. Chairman, as 
to what the things were which were facing this committee, and the 
things you had to decide. That had to do with reducing the number 
of combatant ships. You mentioned a great many other things, too, 
but being here in this kind of blue suit: f pricked up my ears possibly 
a little higher at that one than I did at the others. 

I may say that the forces which we have arrived at and which have 
been recommended to the Secretary of Defense by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and sent to the Congress by the President, are generally in most 
combatant classes about half of what the commanders in the field have 
proposed be given to them in the way of naval forces. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Duncan. I think I have nearly come to the end of my notes 
here. I wanted to emphasize to you, and I am here to speak for the 
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Navy—I should have said at the outset that Admiral Fechteler, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, whom you have all had before you, is in 
Europe on Joint Chiefs of Staff business, and unfortunately could not 
be here, and I am sure that he would want very much to come before 
you at some stage of the hearings if you would like him to come. 
Senator O’Manonery. We are » always glad to hear him. 
Admiral Duncan. I am taking his ‘plac e for that purpose. 


EXPANSION OF NAVY 


Senator O’Manonery. May I say, Admiral, in connection with 
this comment I made with respect to the forces of all of the services, 
I am reminded of a television fhapciaien I heard within the last couple 
of weeks when one of the expert interrogators of the press and tele- 
vision asked one of the persons who was a principal in the discussion 
whether it was necessary for the United States, with what he then 
described as the greatest Navy in the world, to expand that Navy 
any further. So the question propounded by the chairman was not 
an isolated incident. 

Admiral Duncan. I recognize that, sir; that is a question that has 
been asked, not in that way, but quite often as to why we have a 
navy when we do not have any navy to fight. Of course, that is 
capable of generating a speech lasting several hours. I will not go 
into that. But I did want to tell vou a few of the things that we look 
at from a naval standpoint, and we think we have something extremely 
useful and necessary, even though the Russian Navy, excepting the 
category of submarines, is not really a great factor that we have to 
consider. 

To conclude that part of my discussion, I might just say that in the 
final analysis there is a question in the provision of forces as to whether 
we are going to fight this war, if we are ever so unfortunate as to have 
to fight it, in the United States, or are we going to fight it overseas? 
I think that everyone who has considered that question agrees that 
we should fight it overseas. That is one of the things which the 
members of your committee and you, I think, should give careful 
consideration to when you are weighing the problems that come up in 
the matter of appropriations for 1953, which will set the pattern, 
particularly in the matter of this limitation of expenditures, for some 
years to come. 

Senator O’MaHoney. Perhaps it might be an appropriate way to 
state the point by saying that it ought to be our purpose to fight the 
war, Where the aggressor initiates his attack and gathers his forces. 

Admiral Duncan. I think that is a very ca way of expressing 
that thought, sir. 

One other point which you mentioned, which I would like to take 
now to clarify without discussing at any great length the pros and 
cons connected with it, you mentioned the fact that the aircraft 
carrier 





Senator McCarruy. So the record would be clear in this, I would 
not like to have it appear that I agree with what the chairman said, 
that is, the place to fight a war is where the aggressor happens to 
initiate it. That may at times be the worst thing to do. 

Senator O’Manonry. You left out part of what I said, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. I may have misunderstood you. 
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AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Admiral Duncan. The House committee, as you mentioned this 
morning, specifically deleted the aircraft carrier, the second of the 
Forrestal class, which had been put in our shipbuilding program after 
much refinement of the program, as the No. 1 priority. We assigned 
the carrier that priority because it is necessary, if we are going to 
keep the fleet modern in an orderly manner, to put in some construc- 
tion each year to take care of ships which become eventually overage, 
outmoded, useless for the kind of war which we see coming up, and 
other reasons. 

SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


An offer was made, and we make it again, on the question of saving 
money. If it is a question of money to be spent in the shipbuil ling 
program, and it is necessary to save that amount of money, we would 
like to adjust the shipbuilding program to save that amount and con- 
struct our No. 1 priority item. I think if the restoration of this item 
is not made, it will introduce an unwarranted delay in a most essential 
part of the program of keeping the fleet modern and be detrimental 
to the development of air power. 

I urge, therefore, that the committee give serious consideration to 
putting that item back into the bill, and if the money in shipbuilding 
is needed to be saved, we will save it in other directions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator McCarrnuy. In effect, you said if we must cut the amount of 
money which the Navy is getting, cut it but do not try to tell you what 
particular items you must build and not build, and let the Navy 
figure out how it can most efficiently use the money we give it? 

Admiral Duncan. That is exactly right. That is the thought I 
wanted to express. 

I will pass to my prepared statement on this cut, if I may, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes, sir. 


LIMITATION ON NAVY EXPENDITURES 


Admiral Duncan. The Smith amendment to the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill for fiscal 1953 restricts expenditures. 
The tentative allocation by the Secretary of Defense to the Navy 
would reduce our planned expenditures by $2.2 billion, or about 16 
percent. This reduction, however, is not distributed uniformly 
throughout the budget. Expenditures relating directly to the au- 
thorized strength of the active and Reserve forces, such as pay and 
subsistence, maintenance and operation, are fixed charges and cannot 
be measurably reduced without corresponding reductions in combat 
strength, already in being. From a military and national defense 
standpoint, a reduction in the Navy operating forces today would be 
unwise. 


PROCUREMENT CUT-BACKS 


The only area in which expenditure reductions of significant pro- 
portions can be realized is in major procurement commenced with 
1951 and 1952 funds; that is, in aircraft construction, shipbuilding and 
conversion, and in the purchase of other major combat equipment. 
To reduce ‘expenditures, we must cut back deliveries of military-end 
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items, which since Korea, we have been striving to get from 1951 and 
1952 appropriations. 

Preliminary estimates, for example, and I think these figures were 
given by the Secretary of Defense in his appearance before the com- 
mittee, indicated that about 500 first-line aircraft and as many as 
80 ships of various types will be delayed. Without equipment for 
modernizing the fleet and new equipment due for delivery in 1953, the 
degree of combat readiness which can be attained will fall short of 
what will be vitally needed to discharge naval responsibilities in an 
emergency. 

Senator O’Manonery. May I interrupt with two questions? 

Admiral Duncan. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Senator O’Manonry. The first has to do with the planned reduction 
of $2.2 billion, or 16 percent. How much of that $2.2 billion would 
come out of the procurement for which allocations were allowed, 
authorizations given in the previous appropriation bills? 

Admiral Duncan. A great deal of it, sir, a very high percentage of it. 
I cannot say exactly what it is. I will ask. $1.6 billion out of the 
$2.2 billion will come out of procurement, $200 million out of Public 
Works and $400 million out of maintenance and operation. 

Senator O’Manonry. Would it mean that about $400 million would 
come out of current operating costs and the like? 

Admiral CLexton. The $400 million out of Maintenance and oper- 
ation would require cut-backs on contracts for spare parts and mainten- 
ance items which had also been ordered in 1951 and 1952. 

Senator O’Manoney. In that event the entire $2.2 billion would 
come out of contracts for procurement which have already been made? 

Admiral CLiexton. May I correct that by saying that about $100 
million would be out of current money and $300 million out of the 
spare parts on order with 1951 and 1952 funds. 

Senator O’Manonry. Thank you very much. Now we have the 
figure correct. 

NAVY PERSONNEL 


Then the second question has to do with the complement of men 
on the various vessels which the Navy has in operation at any time, 
namely, whether or not a vessel can be operated efficiently with fewer 
than the number of persons set up in what you might call the table of 
organization. 

Admiral Duncan. We have raised that figure since Korea started, 
Senator. We are now at an over-all manning level, I believe, of 
85 percent, with 100 percent on ships which are in the fighting and a 
correspondingly lower figure on ships which are not in fighting 

Senator O Manone. So you are already pursuing a policy of not 
staffing to the maximum all of the ships you have in the Navy? 

Admiral Duncan. That is correct. The only ones that are fully 
staffed are those which are in Korea, and they get their extra per- 
sonnel when they start out for Korea. We do that simply because 
it is economical and it is less uncomfortable, you might say, aboard 
ship when we do not have the full complement aboard. They do 
not have to stand the condition watches, they do not have to man 
the guns all the time, and things like that. And they are personnel 
who can easily be added if the shooting starts, or if they are sent to 
a place where they will have to be fully manned and ready to go. 
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Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, the Smith amendment places certain 
specific restrictions. You stated that if an economy had to be 
effected, then we should leave it to the Navy as to where to apply 
the at 

Admiral Duncan. That does not apply to the Smith amendment, 
sir, because the Smith amendment did not tell us where to do those 
things. The Smith amendment just said, and not even for any 
particular service, “you just cannot spend that money that we 
appropriated.” 

Senator Taye. Your earlier statement was that if any economy 
had to be had, then leave it to the Navy. 

Admiral Duncan. That applied to the shipbuilding program, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. The reason for that, Senator Thye, is that 
the reduction of the funds for the carrier was made in the bill itself. 

Senator Tuy. Yes, I realize that. I was following up on the 
Admiral’s statement that if reduction in the expenditures had to be 
made, then leave the Navy use their discretion as to where to apply it. 

Admiral Duncan. That was a reduction in the appropriation for 
1953, sir, as related to the shipbuilding program. 

General Brapuey. I think he emphasized that for shipbuilding only. 

Admiral Duncan. Yes, sir. 

Senator THyr. You say for shipbuilding only, leave it to your 
discretion. 

Senator O’Manoney. To make the record clear, the Smith amend- 
ment does leave it to the Department of Defense where to limit the 
expenditures, 

Admiral Duncan. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. But the bill-which we have before us makes 
reductions from specific requests. 

Admiral Duncan. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonry. The bell has rung for a vote, Admiral, and 
I will be back as soon as I have voted. 

(Short recess.) 

Senator O’Manonery. The committee will come to order. 

Admiral, are you prepared to resume? 

Admiral Duncan. Yes, sir. I shall start just where I stopped. 

I had just answered—or one of my assistants did—your question 
relative to certaia of the numerical aspects of this thing. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 


COMBAT READINESS 


Admiral Duncan. And I had remarked that the imposition of a cut 
on expenditures by this method is one which would cause trouble as 
far as maintaining a degree of combat readiness which we expected 
to be able to maintain had we been allowed to use the money which 
had been appropriated in past years. 

Here are a few examples of what this lower degree of combat readi- 
ness would mean, and it would mean it for the duration of the time 
that this sort of process was put on. 

That would mean that many of our destroyers will have to undertake 
the protection of troop and freight convoys moving overseas without 
either the more modern devices for detecting enemy submarines or 
the best weapons for insuring destruction of those which are discovered. 
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While our program of Guppy-Snorkel conversions of World War II 
submarines is nearing completion, those now under conversion, as 
well as those under construction, would be delayed. There would be 
further delay in providing additional radar picket vessels, a vital 
element in providing early warning to our task forces. 

Fleet marines would have to be carried to assault areas in World 
War II landing ships and put ashore in World War II tracked landing 
vehicles instead of improved types now on order. They would have 
to fight with obsolescent tanks instead of the newer models. Their 
close support air squadrons would be incompletely equipped with 
first-line attack aircraft. 

In the fast carrier task forces, not all of the carriers would be con- 
verted to operate modern aircraft nor would there be enough modern 
aircraft for the current 16 active air groups. These task forces would 
not pack the offensive punch they could and should. To defend 
themselves against enemy air attack, they would not have enough 
high-speed jet aircraft for fully effective combat air patrols. The 
destroyers, cruisers, and battleships and carriers themselves would 
have to depend on World War II antiaircraft guns instead of the new 
3-inch .50-caliber gun and fire-control equipment now being built 
especially for this purpose. 


NEW EQUIPMENT DELAYS 


The delay in receiving modern equipment and the delay in moderni- 
zation of our ships and aircraft would weaken our operating forces far 
beyond what would be effected by reductions made in an orderly 
manner, if it is found that such have to be made. The risk is, in my 
opinion, imprudent. 

Decisions late last fall in connection with finalizing the fiscal year 
1953 budget submissions have already necessitated one stretch-out of 
production. 

Senator O’Mauoney. Going back to the previous discussion, Ad- 
miral, may I ask you to what extent in the Navy do you guard against 
refinements in these new modern equipments which may be unnec- 
essary? 

Adniral Duncan. I think that the most effective step that we take 
in that direction, Mr. Chairman, is in the fact that all of these things— 
new weapons, new equipment, new fire-control apparatus, a new kind 
of a gun, a new piece of equipment in the aircraft field, as well as in 
ships—get a thorough try-out and. evaluation in our operational 
development force, which is a composite operational force commanded 
by a flag officer with a staff of technical assistants who put the various 
kinds of apparatus through very severe and searching trials. The 
same thing is accomplished for the aircraft and related equipment in 
our test center at Patuxent, where every airplane gets a thorough 
work-out, and later in what we call accelerated service tests. If we 
have a piece of new apparatus that goes sour or gives indications of 
doing so, we set up what we call an accelerated service test, where we 
take 15 or 20 or maybe 30 of the airplanes in various parts of our 
organization, operated by different commands, and let them fly day 
and night until we work out the trouble. 
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COMPARISON OF NEW AND OLD EQUIPMENT COSTS 


Senator O’Manonry. To be specific, let us take as an illustration 
these. World War II track-landing equipment which was used so suc- 
cessfully by the Marines. In the first place, to what extent are they 
less efficient than the modern landing equipment, and how much more 
expensive is the modern landing equipment than the old? 

Admiral Duncan. Could I ask General Shepherd to reply to that? 
He is more familiar with the detail than I am. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes, if you will. 

General SHerHerD. The LVT, I assume that is what you refer to, 
are the ones that we used during World War II, and are fast becoming 
worn out. We have used a number of them in Korea, and our stock- 
pile has diminished materially. We have on order a new type that is 
more efficient, more powerful, and more speedy for transporting troops. 
These are on order now and we hope to get them in the future if this 
appropriation goes through. 

Senator O’Manonrey. Is it because they are larger and of greater 
speed that you prefer them to the others? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. How much more expensive are they? 

General SHEPHERD. They will cost somewhat more because of the 
more powerful engines, but they are not making any of the old type 
any more. ‘Those that we have in stock are not sufficient for our 
required needs. 

Senator McCarruy. The increased speed and heavy armor should 
be an important factor in saving lives on landings, | imagine. 

General SHerHerp. Very definitely. 

Senator Tarr. Mr. Chairman, whether this question should be off 
the record or not can be determined, but did you lose a number of 
those ships in Korea? You said either lost or worn out. 

General SHEPHERD. They were worn out in service. None were 
actually physically lost by capture. They were lost by being worn 
out. 

Senator Ture. Worn out meaning that they are in such condition 
that the repair would be uneconomical from the standpoint of building 
a new one? 

General SHEPHERD. That is correct. 


REPROGRAMING OF PRODUCTION STRETCH-OUT 


Admiral Duncan. Decisions late last fall in connection with final- 
izing the fiscal year 1953 budget submissions have already necessitated 
one stretch-out of production. Four months have been spent by 
the Navy in reprograming remaining fiscal year 1951-52 funds with 
those expected for fiscal vear 1953 in order to get produetion on a 
sound basis and to take advantage of the past 18 months of produc- 
tion-base broadening preparation. This was done to obtain a steady 
flow of deliveries, and to avoid the peaks and valleys which are 
always reflected in higher unit costs, labor fluctuations, and material 
shortages or surpluses. ‘This revision of the entire series of planned 
production schedules is now nearing completion. On them are based 
future allocations of manpower, facilities, and controlled materials. 
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If Navy expenditures must be restricted, this work will have to be 
redone and it cannot possibly be redone in time to serve the Muni- 
tions Board, the agencies of the Defense Mobilization, and the con- 
tractors. As an inevitable outcome of the slowdown, cancellations, 
lack of comprehensive controlled material, and facilities scheduled, 
there will be a heavy decrease in industrial output. Contract modi- 
fications and cancellations will cost money, and for money so spent, 
there will be no tangible return. 

The Navy fiscal year 1953 program is a reasonable and prudent 
extension of the program initiated in fiscal year 1951 and followed in 
fiscal year 1952. 

I might remark at that point that these things are not entities in 
themselves. As all of you know much better than I do, it is not a com- 
plete year to year basis. Each year is related to the following year. 


EFFECT OF EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


The very large investments in money, manpower, and materials 
already placed in this program will be jeopardized and the deliveries 
of combat equipment which should accrue in the third year will be 
largely thrown overboard if the expenditure limitation is enacted. 

In the final analysis, the decisions regarding the scale of our national 
defense are in the hands of Congress. The Department of the Navy 
will get the most in value and the most in operating forces from the 
funds which are provided. We feel very strongly that the method 
proposed in this amendment for reducing expenditures of the military 
forces will result in waste of effort and money, will limit the combat 
readiness of the forces, will delay their modernization and will disrupt 
the industry of the Nation, all of which are essential for our national 
security. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are there any additional questions to be 
asked of Admiral Duncan? 

General Brapiey. Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion? 

Senator O’Manoney. General. 

‘General Brapiey. If there is any question about not getting 
General Shepherd and General Vandenberg this afternoon, I would 
suggest that we get them in because I believe they have already 
been released to the press. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well. 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could have 
General Bradley address himself to the points which I raised earlier 
today? 

Setiator O’Manoney. Yes, indeed. 


USE OF TROOPS OF SPAIN AND CHINA 


General Brapuey. I believe your question, Senator McCarthy, 
was, How much would it increase the efficiency by using the troops 
and the bases that might be available to us in Spain? 

Senator McCarruy. The general picture of how much money we 
could save, not perhaps in 1952, but over the next 4- or 5-year period 
by starting now to make an all-out attempt to use, for example, the 
Chinese divisions on Formosa, to build air bases in Spain, use the 
harbors over there, and so forth; in other words, to start to use the 
manpower of our potential allies, how much would we save? 
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General Brapuiey. Addressing myself to the first part of it, that is 
what we are trying to do with all of our NATO organizations, as I 
brought out this ee answer to a question. We would hope 
that when our friends in Europe get sufficiently strong that they will 
take over a greater and greater percentage of the job of defending 
Europe and also ourselves at the same time. As far as my personal 
opinion is concerned, that would apply to Spain as well as to the other 
countries. 

From the military point of view, I think it is very desirable to have 
Spain hooked up with us and our other friends in Europe. As you 
know now, the political situation is such that it is not acceptable to 
some of the others. 

Senator McCarruy. Let us ask you this: We are not making any 
progress at all, now, are we, as far as utilizing the potential military 
value of Spain? 

General Brapiry. Yes, sir, we are making some progress. I should 
have explained that. Thank you. You passed an appropriation last 
year for fiscal 1952 of $100 million for aid to Spain, and with that we 
are in the process of increasing our working relationship with Spain 
and our potential in Europe. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Ferauson. General, are we not taking a big chance with 
the amount of men we have there if the North Koreans and the 
genes attack us? You say it would be well if we had other troops 
in there. 

General Brapiey. General Van Fleet has the utmost confidence 
that he can stop any attack they launch against him. 

Senator O’Manoney. You rely on that. 

General Brap.tey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. With what we have there now? 

General Brap.iey. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me ask this further question, and maybe 
this might be in General Collins’ field. 

Do I understand you have made some sort of study to determine 
the feasibility of setting up plants to manufacture small arms, ammu- 
nition, and that sort of thing in either Formosa, Indochina, or that 
area of the world? 

General Co.turns. Not that area of the world; no, sir, 

Senator Youne. How about Japan? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BUDGET ECONOMY 


Senator O’Manoney. General Shepherd, if you will be good enough 
to take the stand, we will hear from you. 

General SHerpHerD. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, before I read my 
prepared statement, I wish to state that I am in sympathy with your 
idea of economy. There is no question that the amount of money 
that has to be appropriated for defense is of considerable magnitude, 
and the taxes are quite heavy as we all know. Nevertheless, I do 
feel that the public must realize that we are in a state of so-called 
war, at least a cold war, and although our expenditures are great, 
they are nothing like as great as they would be if we were in a hot war. 
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MARINE CORPS EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


Specifically my statement refers to the Marine Corps, which | 
will now read. 
EFFECT OF SMITH AMENDMENT 


I am appearing before your committee to offer justification for 
deletion of the Smith amendment to the Department of Defense 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1953. That amendment would 
restrict Navy expenditures from a figure of $13,800,000,000 under 
the President’s budget to an amount tentatively estimated at some- 
thing under $12 billion. 

On this basis the planned Marine Corps expenditures would have 
to be reduced by about 22 percent. This reduction could not be 
distributed uniformly throughout the budget. As an example, 
expenditures related directly to the authorized strength of the active 
and Reserve forces—such as pay and subsistence—are fixed charges 
and cannot be reduced without corresponding reductions in our 
combat forces already in being. Accordingly, if we were to meet the 
proposed expenditure limitation on Marine Corps appropriations, it 
would be necessary to cancel certain 1951 and 1952 contracts. Like- 
wise, no funds-would be available for expenditure for planned 1953 
procuermneris for civilian personnel; maintenance and operation, and 
or all other items included in the appropriation ‘Marine Corps 
troops and facilities’? now before your committee for consideration. 
This will include such essential items as ordnance, ammunition, 
electronics, engineer equipment, motor transport, and general supplies. 


PLANNED EXPENDITURE 


The Marine Corps’ planned expenditure, during the fiscal year 
1953, for the appropriations under its cognizance is $1,776,024,000. 
Those expenditures would necessarily be reduced by $382,024,000. 
However, in accordance with the House report, military personnel. 
strengths are not to be reduced. Those costs, for the Marine Corps, 
are a fixed charge and would require expenditure of $647,660,000 in 
the fiscal year 1953. 

Senator Fercuson. Right there, General, could I ask you, when 
you say those kinds of things are fixed charges, that there simply 
cannot be any reduction in the cost of that operation except to dis- 
charge men from the Marine Corps? 

General SHerHerD. That is correct. There is so much money 
required for pay, for subsistence and for their food and clothing. 

Senator Fercuson. Is there not somewhat we hear about extrava- 
gance in the various services, and with this amount of money involved 
there is bound to be some. Is there not some way that you could 
cut down on that item even if you call it fixed? Everyone faces when 
the going gets hard a cutting of expenses, even when he thinks they 
cannot be cut. 

General SHepHerD. I know of none. 

Senator Frreuson. Are there not things in relation to the troops 
and in relation to the supply and clothing and the various things 
that can be cut? 

General SHepHEeRD. Not of any material quantity. The men must 
be fed and must be paid and clothed. 
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Senator Féreuson. Is there not waste in clothing? Is there not 
waste in the supply of food and so forth? 

General Suepruerp. I| definitely do not think so. 

Senator Frrauson. We find ourselves in this position, that if we 
cut this budget a dollar, it must come out of munitions. 

General SuurHerD. Yes, sir, munitions or equipment items that I 
have just listed, electronics, and so forth. 

Senator Frreuson. Which is part of the munitions. It is not 
supply, food, clothing; and automobiles that they have, the number 
of cars that are assigned to the various units, passenger cars and 
jeeps and so forth. Nothing can be done on that? 

eneral SHEPHERD. Our transportation is very limited. We have 
comparatively few automobiles in comparison with units of the other 
services. 

Senator Ferauson. I am not talking only in the front. I am talking 
about here at home, the marines you have down at Parris Island, in 
relation to that set-up. Can there not be some cuts made somewhere? 

General Sueruerp. | do not think any could be made to amount 
to anything. 

ORIGINAL BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


Senator Ferauson. We as an Appropriations Committee have such 
an enormous job here, and we cannot find where we can cut a dollar 
off, but the President comes along when you send his first request to 
him and he just arbitrarily cuts you down. Then we come to the 
proposition that we cannot cut any off. If we do, we will ruin you. 
What did he do when he made his cut? You did not have to get rid 
of men. 

General SHerHERD. We reduced our budget accordingly. 

Senator Fercuson. Can you not do the same thing if we make a 
cut? 

General SueruHerD. No, I do not believe we can, because the budget 
which has been submitted, has already been cut and the only way we 
could cut it more would be to reduce our personnel. 

Senator Fereuson. You did not have to reduce your personnel 
when he cut vou, did you? 

General SHEPHERD. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Can you show us what you did cut out when the 
President sent his budget back and said you could not have what you 
originally requested? 

General SHepHerp. I was not here at that time, but General Hill 
could give it. 

Senator Feracuson. In other words, you sent a certain request to 
the budget and the President sent back word you could not have 
that much money. You could have,so many dollars left. Now, 
give us what actually was cut out. I understand it is in the record in 
the House. 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. This is the amount. I want to know the items 
that you eut down. 

General Hitt. We reduced the number of hard items in the matter 
of tanks, LVT, and similar equipment. 

Senator Ferauson. How much did you reduce them? 

General Hii. About $300 million, sir. 

_ Senator Ferauson. Is there any way you can cut further on that 
item? 
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FIXED BUDGET ITEMS 


General Hitt. As General Shepherd explained, sir, the items of pay 
are fixed by law, so there is no chance to cut the items first enumerated 
of $647,660,000. Those items are all fixed by law. Under the other 
subhead, the Marine Corps Reserve, that was cut by about a million 
dollars from $17 to $16 million. If you cut that down, you do not 
have a Reserve. The Reserves lose interest. They do not have the 
equipment to train with. It was our Reserve in 1950 that helped save 
the situation as far as the Marine Corps was concerned. We went in, 
the gound rules were changed, they were changed again, they were 
changed a third time, and we were only permitted equipment. 
Remember our equipment is over 10 years old, or approximately so. 
We got no equipment in 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950. In 1951, 
we got a little bit of equipment. In 1952, we got a great deal of 
equipment to bring up our then two and one-third marine divisions 
and two and one-third marine air wings. That is in 1952, we were to 
build up to three marine divisions and three marine air wings. 


PROCUREMENT 


Senator Fercuson. Did you have to slow down your program 
because the President cut the amount out of your request for the 
budget? 

General Hixu. Yes, sir. .. 

Senator Fercuson. Did that increase the price of your material, 
and if so, how much? 

General Hitt. That is a question, sir, I am unable to answer. 
There is $900 million presently under single service procurement by 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and I am unable to state, sir, how 
much of a price increase there was. 

Senator Frercuson. You say, of course, such a delay of delivery 
will probably be accompanied wy & price increase. 

General Hinz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. What is your authority for that? 

General Hitu. Our authority is that at the end of World War II 
we canceled 916 contracts. We were to take a certain portion of 
that equipment or supplies, but when we canceled it, they would 
have certain materials and they would say, “I made a bid, we will 
say on 100,000 items, and you only want 5,000 items to run you next 
year under the austere conditions,’ and we will say the price of that 
item may have been $5.13, but due to the fact that they spent the 
overhead and cut back on their production, the price may have gone 
up to $7.50, for instance, shoes, 


PRICE INCREASES 


Senator Ferauson. I am afraid you did not understand my other 
question. When the President cut the amount of your request when 
you first made it, did that cause an increase in the price of your 
material that you were buying, and if so, how much? 

General Hix. It did, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. How much? Can you get those figures for 
the record? 

General Hix. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferauson. I wish he would furnish them, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator O’Manonry. That may be done. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


Major procurement, fiscal year 1952, Motor Transport Supply Section 





Estimated 











1952 procure- 

Item Soant ment cost 
OI is ir bhi iit ck bo satidbes Poe ee Bla $2, 750 $3, 114 
soe ton, 1 Ni steith he saaiih ck Ahceeds deatiesait Leo Pesala nach dd acandth caatadige asia ae cia a tak Pe 700 3,114 
Ambulenee, Perea, 686i a 5 400 6, 329 
OBEBO. « - - 2m 0nna-oe-- se 550 865 
Trailer, 4-ton, 2W, cargo..... .__.___- 375 417 
D 2 375 417 
250 417 
450 1, 126 
800 1, 126 
800 1, 126 
500 1,351 
1, 800 1, 351 
1, 800 1, 388 
3, 100 5, 236 
3, 100 5, 236 
2, 800 5, 236 
3, 500 6, 483 
3, 500 6, 483 
3, 200 3, 487 
2, 500 3, 114 
2, 500 3, 114 
Truck, 34-ton, 4 x 4, cargo. - 4, 550 5, 183 
-ton, 4 x 2, pick-up __ 1, 300 1, 400 
Truck, -ton, 4x 2: dump a a i Eo Be ek ee 2, 800 5, 000 
ne a ap I a DERE Bi i ASS AE IN AOS eh FE SS Gh Nea, 5, 000 7, 600 
4, 682 5, 183 
4, 550 5, 183 
4, 400 5, 183 
25, 000 20, 125 
25, 000 29, 125 
12, 000 29, 125 
7, 100 10, 637 
7, 100 10, 637 
Do 6, 700 10, 637 
Truck, 234-ton, 6 x 6, fire-fighting 11, 500 18, 000 
THe ees ON eis: eck. Se se wk 7, 700 13, 917 
a ee a 6, 700 13, 917 
TYG © my OOO MUN, WON ncn ric oo ccc en ccs medaacccubes 5, 000 , 500 
TEU iin te RINNE 8 So ee 16, 100 21, 779 
Do abl acai ae rica 16, 100 21, 779 
P Reibel alicdiniel Sebntchat eelckeliin ea 8, 700 21, 779 
Truck, 3-ton, 4 x 2, dump_.__ 3, 600 5, 000 
Truck, 3-ton, 4 x 2, cargo 3, 300 3, 000 
Tru oy 6x 6, dump 15, 000 21, 352 
PM altho al an se cethnsin ders, cacal oon tia 15, 000 21, 352 
T rede, tractor, M26A1 50, 000 33, 600 
Truck, tractor, NN i a iS lr el a ie 13, 000 18, 336 
Truck, Ar I a ee ee Se 13, 200 20, 651 
€ “arrier, cargo, amphibious Wi i cia oi died aqpghnimdindihihiadebiedd diaceker as vlan cudsil 50, 000 85, 075 





ALLOCATION OF EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


Senator Fercuson. What do you figure if we made the cut—and I 
understand the House did not make an arbitrary cut, the Chiefs of 
Staff have assigned your department a certain amount of the cut that 
the House put into effect on expenditure. 

General Rasaiay: The Secretary of Defense. 


Senator Fercuson. The Secretary of Defense on the advice of the 
Chiefs of Staff. 

General Brap.ey. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Then I understand that the Chiefs of Staff did 
not make the allotment of the cut to the Marine Corps? 

General Braptey. No, sir. 
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Senator Fercuson. That was the Secretary of Defense in his deter- 
mination? 

Senator O’Manonrey. Was there any advice from the Navy on that? 

Admiral Duncan. No, sir. 

General SHerHerD. It was all done by the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Frercuson. It was done by the Secretary of Defense, and 
not upon the advice of the Chiefs of Staff, is that right? 

Mr. Gartock. May I get the record straight? The Secretary of 
Defense made an allocation to the Secretaries of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. In the case of the Marine Corps, their allocation was part 
of the total given to the Navy and the internal distribution within the 
Navy was strictly their problem. 

Senator Fercuson. Was the original cut that made by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or the Secretary of Defense? 

Admiral Duncan. That was made by the Secretary of Defense as a 
tentative allocation which all of the services had to have for planning 
purposes in handling this. Unlike any financial piece of paper that | 
ever saw before, the House did not specify where these cuts were to be 
taken. 

Senator Fercuson. That is right. They left it open. It was an 
open cut. 

Admiral Duncan. The Secretary of Defense made the allocations 
between the Army, Navy and Air Force. 

Senator Fereuson. And not with the advice of the services? 

Admiral Duncan. The Joint Chiefs of Staff—— 

Senator Fercuson. That is what I mean, the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Admiral Duncan. Not with the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Fercuson. When your part was allotted to you, then the 
Secretary of the Navy and your department cut proportionately what 
they thought the Marines ought to have, is that right? 

Admiral Duncan. May I ask my fiscal officer to tell you exactly 
what that process was? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct, sir. All the programs were 
surveyed, the Navy and the Marine Corps, and the cut was taken 
of necessity in contract procurement, and hence the Marines will 
delay tanks, ammunition, and so forth. 

Senator Ferauson. So I figure it was not really a cut; it was a 
limitation of expenditure which amounts to the same thing. 


CUT-BACK OF EQUIPMENT DELIVERIES 


Admiral Ciexron. That is correct. It is delaying deliveries of 
equipment because we cannot pay for them. 

Senator Frerauson. I did not mean to be critical on the record of 
the Marines at all. I have been in another committee where there 
was a question of confirmation of a cabinet officer, and I felt I had to 
be there, and I came now and wanted to get this on the record. 

General SHEPHERD. I was not here, Senator Ferguson, at the time, 
but I think the cuts were made in equipment that was ordered. Is 
that right, General Hill? 

General Hix. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Maunoney. There is a difference between the Marine 
Corps and the other branches, because, of course, the purchases of 
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equipment for the Marine Corps are made through the single service 
plan, are they not? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. So when you speak, General Shepherd of 
essential items such as ordnance, ammunition, electronics, engineer 
equipment, motor transport and general supplies, you are talking about 
material for which the Marine Corps itself does not make the contracts, 
are you not? 

General SHeruerRD. More or less, sir. We place our orders for 
certain equipment through the Quartermaster General of the Army. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, vou file requisitions. 

General SHepHerD. We pay for them, of course. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. But in this instance when the reduc- 
tion was made, you reduced your schedule of requisitions on the 
Quartermaster General, and upon the Army engineers, and upon the 
Ordnance, did you not? 

General SHepHerpD. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. So that the effect of that reduction might 
have been absorbed in the other services. How about that, Admiral? 

Admiral CLexron. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am trying to save something for you. 

Admiral CLexton. The tentative allocations to the three services 
were obtained and we spent considerable time calculating how to 
take the cuts with the minimum damage to the services, that is, the 
minimum loss of equipment. 

Senator O’Manoney. If you cut out tanks which the Marine Corps 
had planned—— 

Admiral Ciextron. That is correct. The Marines will not be able 
to take delivery of those tanks from the Army because they will not 
have the funds to pay for them. 

Senator O’Manonry. Does that necessarily mean that the Army 
will cancel the order for those particular tanks? 

Admiral Ciexton. They may. 

General Couiins. Just as we cancel orders for our own tanks, 
There is no difference whatever in the procedure, Senator, at all. In 
other words, if you do not have the money, you do not get the tanks, 
whether it is Army tanks or Marine Corps tanks. 

Senator O’Manonery. So the reduction of money, whether it is 
assigned to the Marines through the Navy or to the Army through 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, comes out of the order for equipment, 
and there is a proportionate reduction and cancellation of contracts? 

General Couns. That is richt, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Thank you very much. 

General Prapiey. May I say something for the record here, sir? 

Senator O’Manoney. I wish you would. 


EXPENDITURE ALLOCATION 


General Brapiry. In Senator Ferguson’s question about who made 
the recommendation on the allocation to the services of this proposed 
cut, whether or not the Joint Chiefs of Staff have been asked for advice 
on it, they were not. The Chiefs did not go into the individual items 
of procurement and so forth to the same extent that the Office of 
Secretary of Defense did in going over this budget and the budget 
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requests of the various services. So the Chiefs themselves were not 
in a position to make specific recommendations to cut out tanks here 
or certain planes there, the same position that the Secretary of 
Defense’s office was in. 

Furthermore, he had to make a very hurried allocation based upon 
the information which was in his office for planning purposes, and get 
it to the services right away. So he was in a much better position to 
make this initial one than the Joint Chiefs were. 

As time goes on, undoubtedly if there is a conflict, and a decision 
has to be made in a hairline case as to whether or not you buy this 
or that, the Chiefs will have it for consideration before the year is 
over. 

Senator Fereuson. The reason I asked, General, is that I was 
distrubed in the Secretary’s presentation on a number of items. For 
instance, one of the statements said that we would not be able to ob- 
tain certain radar in connection with the location of artillery, and it 
would not be in the hands of those in Korea. If that was as vital as 
it looked in the presentation, I wondered why the Chiefs of Staff did 
not say, ‘‘We would rather have that item and cut out some other 
item.”’ And is not that the job of the Chiefs of Staff, to determine 
that kind of a matter; which is the most important to the services, 
whether it is an airplane or radar or artillery or something else? 

General Brapuey. Yes, sir. When it gets down to a final choice 
between something undoubtedly he would seek our advice. At the 
present time with this figure which he had to hurriedly develop for 
pinning purposes, he had to look in there and see what possibly could 
»e stopped in the last half of the year. As I understand it, it would 
be almost impossible for the services to affect the deliveries in the 
first half because they are too far along and this cut of $6 billion of 
expenditures is going to come primarily out of the items to be delivered 
in the last half year. So you look down and see what items you have 
coming off in the last half of the year, and see what savings can be 
made required by the $6 billion cut in expenditures. I imagine that 
is what the Office of the Secretary of Defense did, and they found 
certain items in that last half that could be affected. 


PRODUCTION AT DETROIT TANK ARSENAL 


Senator Mrereuson. Of course, we are 2 months away fromthe 
beginning of the fiscal year. Do you not think it would be possible 
to make some cuts in the delivery of material in the first part? Take 
the arsenal up in Michigan that is so far behind on its order for the 
production of tanks. The set-up there was to produce so many tanks 
a year, beginning with a certain month and producing so much a 
month. Now it appears because of mismanagement or improper 
management or something else, call it what you may, they are not 
able to produce near that amount of tanks. Therefore, it takes less 
money. If it is done because you lack management or machine tools 
or anything else, is it not possible for you to step in and say instead 
of 500 tanks in October, we want 450 tanks in October, and that 
would not necessitate, because of the amount of the cut, an increase 
in price. 

eneral Couuins. I would like to answer that, if I may, Senator. 
Maybe General Reeder will have to help me a little bit. It takes a 
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long time for these contracts and it is the raw materials that have to 
be contracted for and paid well in advance, plus your machine tools 
and everyting else of that character. This particular arsenal which 
you speak about is a Government arsenal which is the minor producer 
in the five producers, four of which will be civilian concerns, which 
have already ordered their materials and have everything lined up to 
go. So to be able to cut anything out of that that amounts to anything 
is not going to be feasible. The major point anyhow, Senator, is, sofar 
as the Army is concerned—and I imagine the same thing is true of the 
Marine Corps to a considerable extent—we both have commitments 
for troops that are either in action or have to be immediately available 
for action. So far as the Army is concerned, I made the point this 
morning in your absence, ammunition is what we are going to spend 
the largest part of our money on. There are fixed charges for the pay 
and clothing and transport of men, and you can cut a little bit here, 
and there, but you do not get any billions out of that. So the only 
place where we can possibly make the cuts to get down to any conse- 
quence under this expenditure ceiling would be to go after major items 
of equipment, which I have covered in my statement, and the results 
are there, and what I have said is factually correct in my statement 


MILITARY PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Senator O’Manoney. In response to my questions this morning, 
Senator, after you had to go to the Judiciary Committee meeting, and 
these questions of mine were directed to all of the services, with re- 
spect to the number of persons in uniform: Whether or not that number 
could not be reduced without impairment of national security. I felt 
that perhaps in the case of the Army, actively engaged in warfare in 
Korea, it would be very difficult thing to do. But nevertheless, the 
personnel which can be employed under the appropriation has been 
distributed upon a certain basis. My figures here would indicate 
that the Navy has about 835,000, the Marines 243,000, the Army 
1,551,000, and the Air Force, I think, about 911,000. So the question 
was whether a reduction of this authorized personnel would make any 
effective saving. I did not get an affirmative answer. 

Senator Fercuson. The amount of the Army that is actually 
engaged in combat in Korea is small, is it not? 

General Couns. Senator, the bulk of our Army is overseas, either 
in Korea or in Europe. 

—— Fercuson. But I mean the amount actually in Korea in 
rattle. 

General Couuins. No, sir, we have six divisions plus a lot of 
supplementary units out of 20. We have two in Japan, and we have 

‘five in Europe. That is 13 divisions that are overseas. 

Senator Fereuson. There are five in Europe and two in Japan? 

General Cotuins. We have 6 in Korea, 2 in Japan, and 5 in 
Europe, which makes 13 out of our 20. That leaves at home four 
infantry, two airborne, and only one armored division. If anything 
happened in the world anywhere, we would have to start with that 
base. If we cut that base any more, we are right back to where we 
were when Korea broke, where we simply had to scrape everything: 
and anything, had to call up reserves that fought the last war. 
certainly hope we never go back to the state where with that much 
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commitment overseas that we get down below four infantry divisions 
in the United States. And then there is rotation. I do not believe 
anybody realizes the problem we have had in rotation. 

Senator Ferauson. I appreciate that. 

General Cotirns. Where would we get the trained personnel to 
rotate with five infantry divisions in Burope? We do not have a 
single Regular Army Infantry division now at home. Where do the 
specialists and noncoms come from if we cut our strength at home? 
You do not produce these people out of a bag. They have to bo 
trained. We have six divisions in Korea that we have to rotate. In 
addition, there is going to be a turn-over of about 800,000 people in the 
Army this coming fiscal year. That takes a great big training estab- 
lishment, or else you send to Korea untrained men. To me it is amaz- 
ing that with the limitations we have had how we can keep that 
Eighth Army the great fighting machine that it is and still turn it 
over. If we do not have something to turn it over with back here at 
home, I assure you we cannot do it. 

Senator Ture. General Collins, you cannot reduce your manpower 
without further jeopardizing the morale of your Reserve units? 

General Cotuins. No, sir. 

Senator Tuye. If you draw any more men from the Reserve while 
there are untrained young men walking the streets, you are not going 
to get any sympathy from me. That I will assure you right now. 
And I do not think you will get any sympathy from anybody else. 
So the question resolves itself now to this: that any economy we 
resolve by a limitation of funds will have to come out of big equipment, 
whether it be tanks, air equipment. 

yeneral Cotiins. And antiaircraft, and everything else that goes 
with it. 

Senator Tuyr. You can possibly economize 5 or 8 percent in the 
over-all by getting down and pounding hard on waste, wherever you 
find it, whether it is in the mess hall or in the clothing or wherever it 
might be. You can go get down and pound on the waste. You 
might pound on the waste that might be exercised or found to exist 
in the Reserve program, the use of the planes and how you fly. I 
directed a letter to General Vandenberg this summer when two 
Army boys flew a plane down to Llewellyn, Minn., and there was no 
justification for flying that plane down there, and I took a tremendous 
amount of heat from my State because the young Air Force Reserves 
flew the plane down and brought a dog down to mate a dog that was 
in existence in Llewellyn. 

Senator O’Manonry. I am glad it was in existence. I had a report. 
It was not supposed to be in existence in any place but Llewellyn. 
It was a German breed dog. Incidents of that kind are most embar-, 
rassing to us at all times. I think there can be no doubt about it. 
We all get letters such as you described. 

Senator Toye. You can pound hard and get a 5 to 10 percent cut 
in the over-all expenditures of your military forces. But the major 
economy is going to come out of your big equipment unless you go 
back to calling Reserves. 

REDUCTIONS 


Senator O’Manonery. Big equipment and pay. Here is the table to 
which we referred two or three times. When the Navy made its re- 
quest of the Secretary of Defense for the Marine Corps, General 
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Shepherd, it asked for $2,064,892,000. The Office of the Secretary of 
Defense cut that down to $926,000,000, which was a pretty substantial 
cut. When that cut was made, General Hill, maybe you have these 
figures, what went by the board? When the Office of the Secretary cut 
you down from over 2 billion to less than a billion, what did you give up? 
’ General Hitz. Sir, as I remarked before, the ground rules were 
changed. We initially started out with certain equipment for four 
divisions. That was cut to the three divisions, which we were author- 
ized to have. Ammunition was cut down because they said there was 
not enough production to furnish us with all this ammunition. The 
percentages of replacement in peacetime were cut down to a certain 
extent. The production schedules would only permit of certain items 
being manufactured. They were again cut down. So we will say, 
then, that $500,000,000 of it was in ammunition for us to have our 
ready ammunition in case of eventualities. The other was in hard 
coods and mobilization reserve. Due to changes in the ground rules 
for the submission of the budget——— 

Senator O’Manonery. Could it be possible that the marines were 
asking for an excessive amount of ammunition, if most of the cut 
made by the Office of the Secretary of Defense was in that category? 

General Hixu. No, sir; 1 do not believe so, because we are down to 
bedrock on ammunition. If we mount out for a target, we have to 
have so many units of fire for all of our arms to go with it. We do 
not have that. That is the cost of that. All we have in this budget, 
sir, is the ammunition for training purposes, and a small amount of 
new types for our mounting-out requirements. 

Senator Fnreuson. Mr. Chairman, I notice that the Navy gave us 
this budget estimate by appropriation title on page 700. Have the 
other services given it? 

Senator O’Mauonery. We are going to get it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator O’Manoney. We will put General Shepherd’s statement 
in the record at this point, ahd we will also place General Vanden- 
berg’s statement in the record. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


‘ 


STATEMENT oF GEN. L. C. SHEPHERD, COMMANDANT, UNrrep States MARINE 
Corps 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before your committee to offer justification for 
deletion of the Smith amendment to the Department of Defense appropriation bill 
for fiscal year 1953, That amendment would restrict Navy expenditures from a 
figure of $13,800,000,000, under the President’s budget, to an amount tentatively 
estimated at something under $12,000,000,000. 

On this basis the planned Marine Corps expenditures would have to be reduced 
by about 22 percent. This*reduction could not be distributed uniformly through- 
out the budget. As an example, expenditures related directly to the authorized 
strength of the Active and Reserve forces—such as pay and subsistence—are 
fixed charges and cannot be reduced without corresponding reductions in our 
combat forces already in being. Accordingly, if we were to meet the proposed 
expenditure limitation on Marine Corps appropriations, it would be necessary to 
cancel certain 1951 and 1952 contracts. ixawiee, no funds would be available 
for expenditure for planned 1953 procurement; for civilian personnel; maintenance 
and operation, and for all other items included in the appropriation “Marine 
Corps troops and facilities” now before your committee for consideration. This 
will include such essential items as ordnance, ammunition, electronics, engineer 
equipment, motor transport, and general supplies. 

The Marine Corps’ planned expenditure, during the fiscal year 1953, for the 
appropriations under its cognizance is $1,776,024,000. Those expenditures 
would necessarily be reduced by $382,024,000. However, in accordance with the 
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House na, military personnel strengths are not to be reduced. Those costs, 
for the Marine Corps, are a fixed ge and would require expenditure of 
$647,666,000 in the fiscal year 1953. 

This would leave an available balance of funds to be expended, under the 
limitation, of only $746,340,000. That sum must cover obligations, incurred 
from 1951 and 1952 funds, of $774,023,000, which would leave a deficiency of 
$27,683,000 in unliquidated obligations for fiscal years 1951 and 1952. In 
addition, it would prevent any expenditure from fiscal year 1953 funds for the 
items I have mentioned previously. 

Of the $1,034,000,000 for all procurement expenditures in fiscal year 1953, 
only $334,000,000 could come from 1953 funds; $700,000,000 would come from 
fiscal years 1951 and 1952 money as payment on present contracts for material 
to be delivered in fiscal year 1953. Other contracts will have to be cancele1 
completely—in the approximate amcunt cf $56,000,000—unless they are slowed 
down. Of ccurse, such a delay in delivery will pr>hably be accompanied by price 
increases, and there will be no tangible return to the Government for an estimated 
= percent of the $56,000,000 in canceled contracts—due to the contract settlement 
charces. 

This process can only have the effect of causing confusion in industrial employ- 
ment, and the payments which we make to industry will not contribute in any 
real sense to national security. 

The Marine Corps has always operated with the greatest austerity. Our 
budget this year is noexception. We have asked for the minimum sums necessary 
to meet our stated obligations—no more. With the funds requested, we can 
maintain the degree of combat readiness which you have come to expect of us. 
We can support our forces and maintain a reasonable flow of materials from 
private industry. Without these funds, our readiness cannot help but suffer; 
our material deliveries will be disorganized; and the effect upon private industry 
will be harmful in a serious degree. 


SratTeMENT oF GEN. Hoyt S. VANDENBERG, CHIEF OF Starr, UNITED States 
Arr Force 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, in order to comprehend fully 
what the House actions involve for the Air Force at this critical stage in the 
build-up, we would be well advised to sight back along the road that we have 
been traveling since the beginning of the present emergency. For these House 
actions, however damaging in themselves, are seen in their full significance only 
when taken together with earlier actions which have bad the effect of stretching 
out and whittling down our air power at the very time that the Soviet Union i: 
purst ing an opposite course with its air forces.* Abovt the rise of Soviet air power 
as compared to our own I shall have more to say later when I appear before t} is 
committee in defense of the Air Force budget. Here I shall confine myself to 
three observations. 

First, during the 6 years that have elapsed since the end of World War IT the 
Soviet Union, throwing the highest priorities behind the effort, bas been engaged 
in a forced-draft development and expansion of its air power. 

Secondly, as a result of that massive effort the Soviet air forces already in 
existence, and the product of an industrial lead time already put behind them, 
are quantitatively much bigger than ovr own. 

Thirdly, these air forces are fast approaching our own qualitatively, by rapid 
conversion to modern jet equipment. 

Even in the face of the Soviet Union’s enormous accretion of air strength, I 
am not ready to concede that control of the air has yet passed to our potential 
adversary. Our long-range bomber force, combined with our national advantage 
in atomic weapons, still tilts the balance of military power in our favor, But 
even here the margin of advantage is being steadily whittled down. And I will 
niake the prediction that unless the crippling effects of the House actions are 
undone, this narrowing margin will shrink to nothing in another 2 years, and 
control of the air, with all that it implies, will then be within the grasp of the 
Soviet Union. 

Now it is bad enough to witness our former margins of safety being whittled 
down by the efforts of our adversary. Put when fees the process accelerated 
by a self-contrived stretching-out, and whittling down, then my apprehensions 
for the safety of the Nation are compounded. 

General Bradley has already explained to you why the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
attach such importance to the year 1954. In military terms, and particularly 
in terms of air strategy, that year represents a kind of threshold date at which 
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the Soviet Union will attain the capability of inflicting critical and possibly fatal 
damage to our war-making capacity, while this Nation in consequence of the 
development of Soviet power will enter upon an era of vulnerability hitherto 
unknown to us. The task of dealing with this formidable threat falls primarily 
upon the United States Air Force. And therefore, the year 1954 tends to have 
more significance to the Air Force than perhaps to the other services. 

With this prospect in mind, the Air Force last fall presented to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff its request for a force of 138 first-line combat wings to be ready by mid- 
1954. The Air Force considered this strength to be highly desirable in view of 
the realities of the world air situation. However, in light of other compelling 
considerations, primarily of an economic nature, it became necessary during the 
discussions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to scale down the force level from that 
which was considered desirable to that which was considered minimal. 

Subsequently, as a result of budget decisions within the executive branch, the 
date for the full attainment of this 126 combat-wing force was pushed back 
from mid-1954 to the end of 1955. This action became known as the stretch-out, 
but inasmuch as it left the Air Force with fewer first-line combat wings in mid- 
1954 than were deemed a necessary minimum, it represented a whittling down of 
the force required as of the critical date. 

Now as Secretary Finletter has already told you, the House actions, if sus- 
tained by the Senate, would extend this double process of stretching out and 
cutting back to a point where, taking into account the rapid obsolescence of 
modern military equipment, we may never actually achieve a combat-ready 
Air Force equa! to the tasks assigned to it. 

In other words, the long-range effect of the House actions could postpone 
indefinitely the creation of an adequate combat-ready Air Force. But in the 
nearer view, the immediate effect of the Smith-Coudert amendment would be 
to knock out of the Air Force program, between January 1, 1953, and June 30, 
1954, approximately 3,000 modern aircraft which we desperately need. The 
cumulative effect of the loss of these 3,000 aircraft would come precisely at the 
date when according to all reasonable estimates this Nation will arrive at a point 
of grave danger. 

At that time our potential enemy will possess the means of launching against 
this country a long-range atomic attack in force. Unless effectively opposed and 
countered, this attack could neutralize our own ability to retaliate and at the 
same time could seriously cripple certain key centers of the industrial produc- 
tivity upon which we depend for ultimate victory in war. 

We look to the Air Defense Command to oppose such an attack, and to the 
Strategic Air Command to counter it. But as a result of the stretching-out and 
whittling-down process now in ee we find when we look ahead to mid-1954, 
that both of these forces would be well below the minimum strength required to 
carry out the tasks assigned to them. 

This deficiency would extend also into two other major areas of Air Force 
responsibility—the support of our national commitments in the NATO commu- 
nity and in the Far Kast. In both these areas it is customary to regard Air Force 
responsibilities as falling largely upon our tactical air components. Even under 
the most optimistic assumptions, the maximum tactical air power that we and our 
allies could hope to muster in either area by the critical date would be heavily out- 
numbered, ‘This deficiency in tactical air power is all the more serious when 
taken in conjunction with the heavy preponderance of Soviet ground power. 
Here, in the nature of things, we must look to the power of our Strategic Air Com- 
mand to close the margins in our favor. But unless this process of stretching-out 
and whittling down is reversed, the needed power will simply not be there. 

This dangerous deficiency extends beyond the combat forces into the Military 
Air Transport Service, which in view of the global nature of Air Force operations, 
is an essential supporting element of combat readiness. Under the restrictions 
inherent in the House actions, MATS would have only about one-half the air-lift 
capacity in 1954 that is deemed essential. 

What is involved here is not merely a question of dollars and cents. The 
fundamental question is “Who will control the air in 1954 and thereafter?’ 
That the cost of controlling the air is high we have discovered to our dismay. 
But what we apparently are forgetting is the bitter lesson learned by Germany and 
Japan in the last war—and that is the immeasureable greater cost of losing control 
of the air. Certainly the Soviet Union, as I shall develop in more detail in your 
hearings next week, has taken that lesson to heart. 

Now I do not argue that air power by itself is necessarily decisive, although I 
could make a good case for that belief. But this much I hold to be self-evident: 
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Whoever controls the air will vontrol the course of strategy. Without control of 
the air, the power to move decisive forces on the surface of land and sea will be 
critically if not fatally impaired. Without control of the air, the power to mobilize 
the ultimate resources of military strength—to organize industry for full war 
production, and to assemble and train manpower for the Armed Forces—could 
conceivably be lost, or at least terribly damaged in the first few weeks of war. 

The importance of being able to control the air cannot be exaggerated. Airmen 
have hammered incessantly upon this theme. They have been echoed by dis- 
tinguished laymen who have been awakened to the military lessons of our time. 
Practically everybody seems to be for more air power. But over the past 5 years 
while the Nation has dozed our former preeminent position has been steadily 
undermined by the rapid development of Soviet air power. 

Time is running against us. Only 2 years remain before what may prove to 
be the most critical date in our history. What is called for is not a stretching out 
and a whittling down, but a gathering and building up of strength, proceeding with 
resolution and energy. 

In the past Congress has always given wholehearted support to the Air Force 
position. J trust, therefore, that in the interest of the Nation’s safety, the Senate 
will correct the House actions, 


Senator O’Manoney. Are there any questions desired to be ad- 
dressed to General Bradley or any of the other witnesses? 

Apparently not. Gentlemen, we are very much indebted to you 
for your very clear testimony. It has been a very interesting and 
vital session that we have had. 

(Whereupon at 5:30 p. m., Monday, May 5, 1952, the hearing was 
recessed until 10 a. m., Wednesday, May 7, 1952.) 





